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CHAPTER I. 



CHERITON. 



A LONG, low, irregular building, occupying 
three sides of a quadrangle, with little 
architectural beauty to begin with, and 
that little almost obliterated by generations 
of bad taste and stucco, is what Cheriton is 
at the present day. 

It was built three hundred years ago, as 
the dates on the ancient leaden gurgoyles, 
which stick out uncouthly here and there 
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under the eaves, testify, and is a stq-nd- 
ing monument of a trutli that is apt 
to be a good deal forgotten in our days — 
that everything that is old, is not of 
necessity beautiful. 

Nevertheless, though man has done little 
for it, time and nature have thrown a 
certain charm about the old house. The 
red-tiled roof has faded into a cool, har- 
monious colouring, and gray and yellow 
lichens have clustered thickly about it ; 
whilst over the walls, which some last- 
century Goth had coated over with a 
villainous yellow substance, half stucco, half 
cement, there have crept thick, soft masses 
of ivy and wester ia, and a far-spreading 
Banksia rose, that covers half one side of 
the house in summer time with its bunches 
of creamy blossoms. 
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The building takes up a good deal of 
ground, forming, as I have said, three sides 
of a quadrangle, the fourth being filled in 
by a low wall. The space thus enclosed 
was once a pleasure-garden, but is now — 
at the date when my story opens — nothing 
but a square of ill-kept turf with a gigantic 
variegated holly bush in the centre of it. 
Most of the windows that look into this 
court-yard are barred and shuttered up, only 
one small end of the house being inhabited 
for the present owner is a poor man — so 
poor that he can barely manage to live on 
in the home of his fathers — and for years 
never a shilling has been spent on either 
the house or the gardens. 

In old times, the Dallases were a 
wealthy race ; but a long course of dissi- 
pation and riotous living had done its 
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worst with this, as with many another 
fine old property, till at last a certain 
Robert Dallas, grandfather of the pre- 
sent owner, had, in the jolly days of the 
Regency, so deeply plunged in the then 
gentlemanlike pastime of gambling, that the 
ruin of himself and his heirs was signed 
and sealed. Cheriton was mortgaged 
heavily to pay Robert Dallas's debts of 
honour, and his son and his grandson had 
jiever held up their heads in consequence. 

" The sins of the fathers shall be visited 
on the children," Upon the head of 
Richard Dallas the ancient Mosaic curse 
seemed to have vented itself with peculiar 
and vindictive fury. 

At the time of his father's death, 
Richard had two sons, tall, promising lads, 
with active frames and healthy-looking 
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faees, and one daughter, the youngest, a 
delicate, fragile little child. Richard had 
no iBxtravagant tastes, and was energetic 
^nd persevering. If he could not hope 
for much enjoyment for himself out of the 
impoverished heritage of his fathers, he 
was determined, at all events, to do some- 
thing towards bettering things for his son, 

■ 

when his time should come to reign at 
Cheriton. So he set to work with a will. 
By cutting down his household and per- 
isonal expenses to the very utmost, and by 
letting the whole of the shootings year 
after year most profitably to a succession of 
good tenants, he managed to amass a sum 
large enough to lay out in improvements 
upon the estate. This he expended in the 
most judicious manner. He drained and 
enclosed a good many acres of hitherto 
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profitless marsh and common land ; lie re- 
built his cottages and repaired his farm- 
houses, so that he was enabled to relet 
them at a much higher rent, and he began 
to take some of the farms into his own 
hands, and to lay out a little money on the 
land. 

And then, just as he was beginning to 
reap the benefit of his perseverance-just as 
he was beginning to pay off some small 
instalments of the heavy debts with which 
the estate was charged — just as things were 
looking a little brighter for the future, the 
two sons for whose sake it had all been 
done, sickened and died, one after the 
other ; one of malignant scarlet-fever, and 
the other of inflammation of the lungs, 
brought on by an undue exposure to cold 
and wet, within little more than a year of 
each other. 
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After that Richard Dallas laid down his 
hands in despair, and let things take their 
own course. He spwit no more money on 
the estate; a rash speculation, into which 
he plunged with a recklessness brought 
about by the excess of his grief, swept off 
the whole of his savings; he became a 
poorer man than ev^r, and Cheriton went 
to the dogs once more ! With the sons 
went all the father's hopes and ambitions. 
The property, strictly entailed, would pass 
to the son of his brother, with whom he 
had been on bad terms, and who was now 
dead, and of whose wife and child he had 
seen nothing since. 

A few more years, and his wife died 
also, and then Richard Dallas dropped into 
an old man, and hardly knew what a 
bright, strong young creature his only 
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child was growing into, until one day he 
woke up to find her nineteen, and to 
jecoUect with a pang that he had nothing 
to leave her, and that his death must turn 
her out, homeless and penniless, upon the 
world, dependent only upon the charity of 
her unknown cousin — the heir to the estate. 
All of a sudden Mr. Dallas discovered 
that his daughter was the very joy of his 
heart ; that, whilst he had been mourning 
his bright-faced, strong-limbed boys, the 
little girl, whose infancy had been a hand- 
to-hand struggle with illness, whose child- 
hood had been sickly and pinched, so that 
he had always turned away from her little 
pale, thin face with a groan, saying to 
himself, " She will go, like the others ! " — 
all of a sudden she had outgrown these 
tokens of ill health, and had shot up, tall 
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and strong and vigorous, into all the fresh 
beauty of early womanhood. 

And with developing health and 
strength, Ella had developed also a hun- 
dred graces and charms, which had stolen 
unawares into her father's empty heart. 
When she had been little, it was always 
**the boys" who had been everything to 
him. In the early days of the bright 
young family the sons had been of all 
importance; the sickly daughter, who 
possibly might not live, had been thought 
of but little. In " the boys " had been 
centred every wish and hope of their 
father's life; and when they were taken 
away, the -crushing blow was so great, as 
to leave no room for consolation from a 
child who could neither carry on his name 
nor inherit the old house of his fathers. 
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But as years went on, and the first 
bitterness of his loss became deadened, the 
little despised daughter crept gradually 
into the vacant blank in her father's 
heart. 

It was Ella who read to him in the long 
winter evenings, who filled his pipe, and 
flew along the old stone passages to do 
his bidding, or to forestall his slightest 
want. It was Ella who sat listening, 
always an eager and interested listener, 
to long stories of old times and brighter 
days gone by, with which he loved to 
beguile the somewhat dreary monotony of 
his life — Ella, who was never weary of 
those unending records of the past glories 
of her ancestors, and who was never im- 
patient of the endless repetitions of the 
same old family histories. 
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What was to become of her when he 
was laid beside his fathers in the family 
vault, and when she would have no longer 
any right to the shelter of his roof? 

His. thoughts turned instinctively to his 
dead brother's son ; to the nephew whom 
he had never seen. Philip Dallas, the 
heir, would come into the property under 
very diflferent auspices to his uncle. He 
was a rich man ; his mother had been a 
great heiress, and he was the sole inheritor 
of his mother's wealth. Under his reign 
Cheriton might hope for a return of its 
former glory. Thinking moodily over his 
nephew's prospects one evening after 
dinner, as he watched his daughter ply- 
ing her needle swiftly under the light of 
the shaded lamp opposite him, there came 
into Richard Dallas's head a sudden thought 
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which appeared to him in the light almost 
of an inspiration. 

Philip must be four and twenty ; Ella 
was nineteen. What a solution of all his 
anxieties on her account if the two could 
be brought together ! And what a con- 
solation to his declining years to feel that 
his only child might still be mistress of the 
home of her childhood ! 

With a discretion for which he gave 
himself infinite credit, Mr, Dallas said no 
word to his daughter of the new hopes 
and projects that had thus suddenly flashed 

* 

into his brain. 

He pondered silently and deeply for 
some days upon the scheme ; and the more 
he thought of it, the more it approved 
itself to his imagination. 

He had heard incidentally that his 
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nephew had returned only last Christmas 
from an expedition in his yacht to the Arc- 
tic seas, in search of white bears, whales, 
and adventures, "He must be a fine, 
manly young fellow," thought the uncle, 
in whose eyes for many years past nothing 
had been bad enough to say of his oflfend- 
ing brother's widow and child ; for 
Richard Dallas was a good hater, tena- 
cious of his wrongs as of his rights. 
His brother Charles had wronged him, and 
he forgot it not ; but since this wonderful 
idea of marrying Ella to her cousin had 
come into his head, Philip began to assume 
a totally new character to his uncle's vivid 
imagination. 

Sitting within the red-curtained square 
family pew on the following Sunday Tftorn- 
ing, with his daughter beside Wn^, a^4 the 
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marble effigies of his forefathers decorating 
the wall above his head with a variety 
of hideous devices, Mr. Dallas thought it 
all over with the greatest earnestness. 

It was not, perhaps, exactly the right 
place in which to bring reflections of sujch 
a purely mundane character ; but there 
is no denying it, that morning service, on 
a hot July day, has a peculiarly stimu- 
lating effect on the admission of worldly 
thoughts that come crowding themselves 
irreverently into the heads that should be 
filled with other things. 

What a curious medley there would be 
of conversation were we all suddenly 
forced to speak our inmost thoughts aloud 
during the reading of morning prayer ! 
That old man, whose gray head is so 
humbly bowed on to the desk before him, 
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would be found discoursing on yesterday's 
rise and fall of stocks; his wife, whose 
eyes are closed, and whose lips follow the 
words of prayer that are spoken from the 
reading-desk, would go over the details 
of Tommy's wardrobe, which must be put 
in order by Thursday, when he goes back 
to school, or would dilate upon Edith's 
shameful flirtation with that penniless 
younger son, or settle who is to be asked 
to her next dinner-party ; whilst Edith 
herself, who bends over her open Prayer- 
book so prettily, and crosses herself so 
devoutly as she kneels down, would pos- 
sibly describe the trimmings of her new 
ball-dress, or the fashion of her next new 
bonnet ! 

Oh, frail human nature ! It is all most 
sad^ but it is also all most true ! 
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So Richard Dallas, who was no better, 
if no worse, than the rest of his fellow- 
creatures, knelt bolt upright in his pew, 
repeating the responses of the Litany in a 
clear, fervent voice — an example, thought 
the rector, as his eye rested approvingly 
upon him, to the whole congregation — and 
all the while his. thoughts were running 
on somewhat in this style : — 

" Philip must be a fine young fellow, 
from what I have heard ; not much like 
his poor father, nor yet his fine lady 
mother, it's to be hoped! One never can. 
tell ; similarities of disposition often hark 
back a generation. Yery likely he is like 
my father. Ella has never seen anybody ; 
the first nice-looking young chap she 
comes across is as likely to take her fancy 
as the second. Of course, I should never 
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urge it upon her if she didn't like him, but 
it's quite on the cards she does ; and it 
would be a very good arrangement in 
every way — unite the two branches, and 
keep the old place to my grandchildren. 
It's not the boy's fault that he has to stand 
in my shoes. It's an unjust thing of me 
to owe him a grudge for it ; he can't help 
it. If poor Dick had lived I might have 
cut off the entail. Ah, well, it's no good 
going over that old sore again ; that's all 
at an end ! Thank God, I have got my 
girl ; and . if this marriage could be man- 
aged Yes, I think I'll make a try for 

it. I'll write, and ask him down. It's a 
right thing to do. At any rate, he ought 

■ 

to see the place he is heir to." 

And then, just as he had made up his 
mind to ask his dead brother's son to stay 

VOL. I. c 
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with him, he caught himself up with a 
pang of conscience, as he found himself 
repeating, in a loud voice — 

" And forgive us our trespasses^ as we 
forgive them that trespass against us/' 

Down went the gray head upon the hard 
edge of the pew, and Eichard Dallas did 
pray at last, not only with his lips, hut 
with his heart — 

^' Gk)d, I've been a bad man, and 
hard upon poor Charlie ; but I do forgive 
him this day, from the very bottom of my 
heart." 

And when he walked out of church he 
felt quite a happy glow of self-approval 
within him. Never, said he to himself, as 
he exchanged pleasant greetings with the 
villagers, and passed along the churchyard 
path to his own home — never had he felt 
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SO light-hearted and so at ease; never 
before had he known how thoroughly a 
sense of Christian forgiveness and charity 
can make a man hold up his head and look 
the whole world fearlessly in the face. 
For had he not forgiven poor Charlie at 
last ! and so had risen from his knees with 
clean hands and a clear conscience, at peace 
with God and with man ! 

But Richard Dallas forgot for how many 
long years — years in which he had wanted 
nothing from them — he had nourished 
vindictive and angry feelings against poor 
Ckarlie and his son; nor did it occur to 
him to remark that, often as he had 
repeated the Lord's Prayer, it was only 
when his self-interest had become con- 
cerned, that the holy words had struck 
home and prompted him with a sudden 
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gush of penitence to forgive his offending 
brother. 

The following morning Mr. Dallas wrote 
to his nephew, and invited him to come 
down and stay with him for a few ^days. 
It was right, he said, that Philip should 
see the place he was to inherit, and he was 
anxious himself to make his nephew's 
acquaintance. 

" I am sorry," he wrote, his repentance 

being still flush upon him, " to think that 

so many years have gone by, and that you 

and I, my boy, should be strangers; but 

I am growing an old man now, and should 

like to know you before I die." And then 

he added, with a further extension of his 

new-found virtue of charity which almost 

astonished himself, " Pray give my kindest 

remembrances to Lady Althea." Lady 

• Althea was Philip's mother. 
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Honestly, as Richard Dallas folded up 
and addressed this letter, he believed him- 
self to be a most perfectly Christian man, 
and no suspicion of the sincerity of his 
motives came for one instant across his 
mind to trouble his serene self-approba- 
tion, 

" I have done the thing handsomely by 
mentioning his mother," he said to himself, 
as he proceeded to seal this important 
missive with the heavy seal, engraven 
with all the family arms and quarterings, 
which hung suspended from his watch- 
chain. " No one could say that I have not 
done it handsomely. The thing ought to 
succeed." For it seemed to Richard Dallas 
— ^although, doubtless, he would have been 
shocked to have put it into so many words 
— that he had struck a sort of bargain with 
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Heaven over this business : so mucli free 
forgiveness to be held out by him to his 
dead brother and his family, to be rewarded 
by an equal proportion of success for his 
new scheme of securing Cheriton to his 
daughter and her children. If he had 
forgiven Charlie freely — ^well, then, it was 
but fair that these other things should 
go right with him. 

"He couldn't say that it hasn't been 
done handsomely — that it isn't the letter of 
a gentleman and a Christian," he repeated ; 
though whether the unknown critic to 
whose impartial judgment he thus referred 
his actions was his brother Charlie or his 
Maker, does not quite appear, and was 
probably slightly involved even in the 
workings of his own mind. 

It will be noticed that in the above letter 
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no word had been spoken concerning Ella. 
Eichard had been too knowing to show his 
cards at the beginning of the game. He 
chuckled to himself over his own sagacity. 
He did not forget that his nephew was a 
rich man, and must be wooed with caution,' 
lest the bird should be scared, and take 
wing before the nets be duly spread. 

"I suppose the old girl," he saiji 
to himself, referring to Lady Althea, 
" remembers there is such a person as 
Ella — ^trust her for forgetting that, the 
old vixen! — but I dare say she doesn't 
know her age. As I haven't mentioned 
her, she won't smell a rat in that quarter. 
She will think of her still as a child." 

Wherein Mr. Dallas, clever as he 
thought himself, showed a lamentable 
ignorance of that sex to which Lady 
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Althea belonged. If a woman remembers 
the existence of her enemy's daughter, she 
is pretty certain to be perfectly cognizant 
of her age. 

Lady Althea could have told you how 
old Ella was to the very day. 

It will be as well to say here a few 
words concerning that old feud between the 
brothers Dallas to which I have referred. 
It had begun, as so many similar quarrels 
do, at the reading of the father's will. 

• 

There was a certain five thousand pounds 
which should undoubtedly have been 
Eichard's. It had been left to his father 
by a maiden aunt, with merely an informal 
request that it should go after his death to 
his eldest son. Eichard had looked to 
this sum to set him fr^e of all succession 
duties, and to enable him to make a fair 
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start in life. But when the will came to 
be read, Aunt Barbara's five thousand 
pounds was found to be left unconditionally 
to the younger son. That there had been 
undue influence used to induce the old man, 
who was past eighty, to alter his will, 
neither Charles nor his wife attempted 
to deny ; and the quarrel thus begun was 
fomented to the uttermost by Lady Althea, 
who further persuaded her husband to 
settle the money upon herself. Upon this 
angry beginning other less important 
disputes had supervened. Eichard had 
applied to his sister-in-law simdry names 
which were neither polite nor parlia- 
mentary, and finally the brothers had 
parted in anger, never to meet again in 
this world. 

The letter of invitation to his nephew 
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having been despatched, Mr. Dallas began 
to reflect somewhat unpleasantly upon its 
immediate results. He had a morbid 
shrinking from exposing the gaping 
wounds of his own poverty and scanty 
style of living to the eyes of his rich 
young heir. He would fain have had 
everything as it should be in the old place 
when Philip came down on this visit of 
inspection. He would have liked to have 
a train of liveried servants and a stable full 
of well-kept horses, instead of Old Stubbs, 
who was gardener, coachman, and butler 
all in one, and his wife and the girl from 
the village, who performed all the house 
duties together, and the two broken-kneed 
old grays who were the sole occupants of 
the long line of loose boxes, and whose 
only work was drawing the farm-cart, 
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or occasionally taking the dog-cart to 
the station and back. It would be painful 
to him to have to confess his poverty to 
this boy — Charlie's boy ; to watch, perhaps, 
the ill-concealed sneer on his young face, 
and to hear, possibly, his careless, half- 
insolent comments upon how improved 
it should all be some day. 

Should Philip be conceited or purse- 
proud, or even thoughtlessly selfish in 
hustling against the too sensitive feelings 
of a poor proud man, how bitterly would 
he not regret having asked him down ! 

It was only when Mr. Dallas received 
the answer to his letter that he deemed 
it wise to tell his daughter of what he had 
done. 

"Ella," he said to her, when on the 
third morning the expected letter had 
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arrived — " Ella, I have invited your cousin 
to pay US a visit, and he is coming to- 
morrow," 

" My cousin, papa ? Philip Dallas I " — 
with an expression of intense amazement. 

"Yes; Philip Dallas. He is to inherit 
Cheriton, you know," 

"As if I didn't know!" cried Ella, 
bitterly. 

"I thought it right that he should see 
the place," said her father, gravely, "I 
am anxious that we should make his visit 
a pleasant one. You had better give him 
the blue room, Ella." 

" What — the blue room to him, papa ? " 
cried Ella, with an indignant energy which 
proved how far her father's example had 
taught her to keep up the family feud. 

" Certainly, my dear. The blue room is 
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the best in the house. And please lecture 
Mrs. Stubbs well about the cooking, ajid get 
everything that is necessary. You need 
not think too much about the bills whilst 
he is with us. I want to make my nephew 
welcome, my dear, and I hope you will do 
the same. It is my wish to know my heir, 
and to be on good terms with him. Do 
you understand ? " 

" Yes, papa dear, certainly. Of course I 
will be civil to Philip Dallas, if it is your 
wish; but" — and Miss Ella, as she rose 
from the breakfast table, shook the crumbs 
angrily from her pretty fresh dress — " but 
I know I shall hate him ! " 

Which was a hopeful opening chapter 
for Richard Dallas's little scheme ! 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE HEIR, 



The six o'clock down train had stopped 
at Cheriton Junction. Out of a first-class 
smoking-carriage there emerged first a 
fishing-rod, and then a tall young man in 
a suit of gray checked tweed. 

He had dark curly hair, clear brown 
eyes, and a pleasant, open-looking face, 
much tanned and freckled by exposure to 
sun and wind. 

" How far is it to the Hall ? " he asked 
of the porter, as the train moved on, and 
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he was left the solitary passenger standing 
on the platform in front of his portman- 
teau, 

" Not more than a couple of miles," 
answered the man, " Would you like 
a fly from the Greorge, sir ? " 

" No — yes, you can send for one to take 
my traps up, and I'll walk. Which way 
is it?" 

" Straight on, and second turning to 
your left, sir. You can't mistake it." 

"All right;" and, tucking his fishing- 
rod under his arm, Philip Dallas started 
off at a quick pace in the direction 
indicated. 

As he walked along the green, shadowy 
lane, he thought a good deal about the 
unknown uncle he was going to visit, and 
a good deal about the place that was to 
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be his, and which he was to see for the 
first time in his life to-day; but he did 
not think at all about his uncle's daughter, 
who would also be there. 

" I am afraid you will be horribly bored, 
Philip dear," his mother had said to him, 
when, somewhat against her counsel, he 
had accepted his uncle's invitation. "I 
cannot think what on earth you will do 
with yourself, alone all day with a dis- 
agreeable old man who never sees a 
creature, I am told. You will have had 
quite enough of it in a couple of days." 
" There is a girl, isn't there ? " 
" Oh yes, poor thing ! I hear she is 
dreadful I No education, and allowed to 
run wild all over the country with all 
the common boys and girls out of the 
village. But what can you expect from 
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sucli a father, and no woman to look after 
her ! " 

Philip, whose ideal in woman was re- 
finement and high breeding, shuddered 
at this imtempting description of his 
unknown cousin, made a mental note to 
keep out of her way, and thought no more 
about her. 

She was not in his mind at all as he 
turned in at the gate into the park. The 
thatched cottage at the lodge was deserted 
and tumbling to pieces. Nobody had lived 
there for years, and a wealth of honey- 
suckle had grown, all unpruned and 
untended, over the windows and half across 
the door. Philip, to whom order and 
trimness were a sort of religion, noted it 
with a disapproving eye. 

The road wound up a gentle ascent 
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through clumps of magnificent old oaker 
and beeches. There was not a park in 
the whole county so famous for its timber 
Bi» Cheriton. Philip was struck by its 
beauty, and when he reached the brow of 
the hill, there in the hollow below him 
stood the old house, ugly in form and 
structure, but beautiful from the summer 
blossoms that clung to it like a mantle, 
from the topmost windows down to the 
ground. A background of dark trees, 
elms and firs, framed it in like a picture, 
whilst a wide, still sheet of water in front 
mirrored back its image line for line upon 
its absolutely motionless surface. 

The young man stood still for a moment 
to look at the old house below him, all 
dark and shadowy against the afternoon 
sunshine behind it, and a certain pride of 
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birthright swelled at liis heart as he 
looked. 

It was the home of his forefathers, 
where his father and his father's race had 
lived-^and it would be his ! Philip felt 
glad to think it. He had not thought 
much about the old place hitherto. 

It had seemed to him that his life was 
complete without a much-encumbered and 
dilapidated property in a bad hunting 
county, to which in the course of nature 
he was bound to succeed, and which he 
had often thought would be a great deal 
more expense and trouble to him than he 
would in any way care about. If you 
had asked him only yesterday what he 
thought about his succession to Cheriton, 
he would have told you candidly that, 
having money enough and to. spare to 
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gratify his tastes, lie would sooner by far 
be without it ! 

But now that he saw it, Cheriton became 
all at once precious to him. He realized 
that, above all things, he was a Dallas, and 
that there is a sort of Divine ordinance 
about the law of entail which invests its 
object with a responsibility and a sanctity 
which is altogether above and beyond 
mere personal considerations. Philip, as 
he stood still for a minute in the sunshine, 
felt glad that he was a rich man, in order 
that Cheriton might hold up its head again 
when he came to reign over it. 

Thinking thus, he had not noticed until 
he walked on again that between him and 
the house there was an iron fencing, and 
across the drive a white-painted gate. 
Leaning against this gate, with her back 
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turned towards him, stood a slight, girlish 
figure in a pink cotton dress. A large 
liver-coloiired spaniel lay at her feet, look- 
ing up fixedly at his mistress with pathetic 
brown eyes, and a small fox-terrier was 
careering about restlessly in search of 
rabbit-holes in the short turf in front of 
her. 

As Philip's footsteps came up behind 
her, the girl turned round and saw him. 
She opened the gate, and waited for him 
to come up to her. 

Philip quickened his pace, and when he 
was close to her she held out her hand. 

"How do you do?" she said, with a 
serene gravity in the homely greeting 
which invested it with a new meaning to 
his ears. 

The girl whom Philip Dallas saw before 
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him was rather under the middle height. 
Her cotton dress, of the cheapest and 
simplest texture, fitted her slight, rounded 
figure like wax. She had a small, smooth 
brown head, which she carried a little 
aloft, and a wild-rose-tinted oval face with 
delicate features. But what Philip chiefly 
saw were her eyes; they were of the 
deepest, yet of the clearest gray — slate- 
coloured, like thunder-clouds on a stormy 
day — with dark, thick lashes, which, when 
she opened them wide, curled upwards 
almost to her eyebrows. They were not 
shy, timid eyes, like those of some of the 
maidens he had known — there was nothing 
of the " startled fawn " about them — 
neither were they bold or forward in their 
glances, like those of other maidens whom 
he had also met. They were like the calm, 
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unruffled tarns that lie, ever dark and 
shadowy, in the hollows of purple moun- 
tains. When you looked at them they 
met your glance steadily, unshrinkingly; 
and although there was no tinge • of sad- 
ness in the rest of the face — in the small 
retr(mss4 nose, nor in the rich, delicat^ 
curves of the rosebud lips — there was a 
certain solemnity in those tranquil gray 
eyes, like a foreshadowing of woe that is 
yet unknown. 

Such eyes Philip thought he had never 
seen before; under their serene gaze he 
felt himself grow confused and awkward. 

He took the hand, small and soft, which 
she held out to him, muttering some 
inaudible reply to her greeting, and 
wondering who she was. 

That she was Ella Dallas, his cousin, did 
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not occur to him. There was a photograph 
of Ella, taken long ago, in one of his 
mother's old books. He had come across it 
only a few days since ; a small, puny cliild, 
"with wild elf-locks hanging about her face 
— in no way like this sweet, serious vision 
of womanhood who stood before him. 

*^My uncle — Mr. Dallas— shall I find 
him in?" said Philip, constrained to say- 
something, yet too bewildered by the gray 
eyes to be in full possession of his senses. 

" Yes ; we shall find him at the house. 
I will walk with you." 

She picked up her hat, which had fallen 
at her, feet, and they struck across the grass 
side by side. 

"This is a beautiful old place!" said 
Philip, admiringly. " I suppose you know 
it very well ? " 
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She looked at him gravely and critically, 
as if his remark needed no reply, and she 
were pursuing her own thoughts — as, in- 
deed, she was. 

"You are staying here?" ventured 
Philip again, with a rapid after-thought 
that if his uncle's visitors were such as 
this, life at Cheriton would he paradise. 

The girl lifted her hrows in calm sur- 
prise. 

"Of course! Why, who do you sup- 
pose " 

Philip stopped suddenly short. 

" Why, you are not my cousin Ella, are 
you ? " he cried, a light breaking in upon 
him, 

" Yes, I am." 

" Eeally ? " 

Across the sweet, grave face there flashed 
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a sudden smile, like a ray of sunlight over 
a gray landscape. 

" I thought you would know me. I 
am Ella Dallas. You had forgotten my 
existence, I suppose ? " 

" Oh no ; only I fancied you would be 
diflferent. I had pictured you to myself 
as something quite unlike what you 



are." 



She did not ask what his fancies had 
been — she had evidently no curiosity on 
that score. 

"Here is papa," she said, as Richard 
Dallas, who had seen them from the house, 
came out to meet them. 

" I am glad to see you, Philip," he said 
cordially, as he took his nephew by the 
hand. " You and Ella have already made 
friends, I see." It seemed to him a good 
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omen that the two should be walking 
together towards him. 

But Ella, considering, doubtless, that the 
task of welcoming their guest had now 
devolved upon her father, passed rapidly 
on before them with the dogs behind her. 

Richard Dallas glanced anxiously at the 
young man walking beside him. Had 
Philip been repellant in appearance or in 
manner, his scheme for Ella's future must 
have fallen at once to the ground, for he 
was not prepared to force an uncongenial 
husband upon his daughter ; but in his 
nephew's pleasant open countenance and 
gentlemanlike bearing there was nothing 
with which the most fastidious woman 
could find a fault. As he looked at him, 
he was well satisfied with himself and his 
plans, and was inclined to oflFer up thanks 
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to Providence, even at this early stage of 
the proceedings, for having blessed the 
sublime eflfort of Christian charity with 
which he had forgiven his late brother. 

As the two men walked up to the house, 
Mr. Dallas the elder pointed out the 
beauties of the park and the peeps of blue 
distance between the oaks in the hollows 
of the hills to his nephew, and was pleased 
by the frank admiration and lively interest 
which he displayed. 

" I am glad to see you here, Philip," he 
said, as they stood together in the door- 
way. " There have been divisions between 
your father and myself in times past, but 
now I wish to forget all that, and to be 
on terms of friendship and intimacy with 
you as my heir. It is right for you to be 
here, and I am pleased to receive you in 
my house." 
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"You are very kind, sir." The grave 
courtesy of his reception somewhat im- 
pressed Philip, who was young and lively, 
with a sense of the importance of his visit 
which he had not before realized. It was 
as if a solemn treaty of peace was being 
signed between two rival factions of the 
family. 

They entered the house. The carpets 
were threadbare, the furniture was faded 
and dilapidated. There was a general 
look of poverty and absence of comfort 
about the house, to which Philip was 
imaccustomed ; but, then, there were the 
old family portraits all down either side 
of the long stone passage that led straight 
through the house, and Richard felt that 
some impression must be created on 
Philip's young mind by this solemn vista 
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of his dead and gone ancestors through 
which he had to pass — running the. gaunt- 
let, as it were, of the dim, dark glances 
they fixed upon him out of their tarnished 
frames. 

But Philip was not specially mindful 
of the ancestors ; he was far more taken 
up in wondering what had hecome of Ella, 
and in pondering over the lovely mystery 
of her calm gray eyes. 

They went up the hroad, shallow stair- 
case ; and there, at the top, under the low 
archway on the landing, with all the long 
passage and its dark oak floor hehind her, 
stood Ella, awaiting them, like a young 
chatelaine of mediaeval days, with a hunch 
of keys in her hand. 

" Ella will show you your room," said 
Richard, and left them. 
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"I am sorry to give you so much 
trouble," began Philip. 

" It is no trouble," she answered quietly, 
and passed on before him, opening a door 
a few paces along the passage. He was 
her enemy, but he was also her guest, and 
she would not be otherwise than courteous 
to him. 

When he reached the door he stopped. 
She stood with her back against it, looking 
away from him into the room. 

" Ella," he said, and then blushed hotly 
at his own temerity. 

She looked up in a sudden, startled 
way, and flushed a little at the familiar 
name. 

" I may call you Ella, may I not ? Are 
we not cousins ? You will treat me as 
cousin, won't you, and not as a stranger ? " 
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There was something in his frank, 
pleasant face and pleading words that 
seemed to arrest Ella's attention. She 
looked at him intently. For the first time 
it struck her that Philip might be, not a 
vague embodiment of the injustice which 
robbed her dead brother of his birthright, 
and who only awaited her father's death to 
step into his place, but a living, conscious 
being who might be as much the unwilling 
agent of the circumstances of all their lives 
as she and her father were. 

Ella was always in earnest— terribly in 
earnest ; there was not a particle of flimsi- 

ness about her. What she thought, that 
she spoke out — nothing more, nothing less. 
The whole situation came before her mind. 
Eapidly, as women argue, she argued the 
case out for and against him at once. It 
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was not wonderful that Philip should be 
surprised at her next words, carrying out 
as they did her unspoken thoughts, and 
giving an answer to the half-intangible 
feelings of his own mind. 

" You could not expect me to forget that 
you come here in the place of my brothers 
— it is not natural that I should; and of 
course you must be looking to its being 
yours some day- — when my father is gone." 

" Upon my soul, I am not," cried Philip, 
hotly. " You do me infinite wrong if you 
imagine such thoughts in me ; and it is not 
my fault that I stand in your poor brothers' 
place." 

" No, that is true," said Ella, as if making 
a concession. There was a great sense of 
fairness and justice in her. It was quite 
true that he could not help being the heir 
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in the stead of poor Dick or Jim, but was 
it equally true that he was not glad of it ? 
How was Philip to explain to her that up 
to this very afternoon he had not valued 
his succession one iota — to Ella, to whom 
the old place, in all its fallen splendour, 
was the one thing above all others to be 
desired in the eyes of a Dallas ? 

Were he not to be glad of it, he would 
be a Goth and a barbarian, unworthy of 
the race of which he came. Yet, if he were 
glad, Ella felt it was an offence against 
her father and herself, and an unseemly 
rejoicing over the fate of her brothers. 

There was a difficulty in reconciling 
these two adverse opinions which she felt 
keenly, puckering up her smooth brow into 
lines of anxiety over her dilemma. It was 
a mistake his being here at all, she felt. He 
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was her natural enemy and a stranger ; 
how, then, was she to treat him as a cousin ? 
And yet — he had a pleasant face ! 

"You must promise me not to think such 
things of me," Philip went on earnestly. 
" I have only come here to he friends with 
your father and with you. I was as sorry 
as I could be when poor Dick died. And 
as to Cheriton " — he was going to say he 
would sooner be without it, but a some- 
thing in her face arrested the words in 
time, and he added, in a sober voice — " I 
will do my duty by it when my time 
comes ; that is all." 

Ella liked him better for that speech. 
" I think you are good," she said simply, 
speaking out her thoughts, as was her wont . 
" If I can, I will like you. Dinner is at 
seven, Cousin Philip." And with a demure 
little smile she left him. 
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pinner was laid, not in the cosy little 
etudy where the father and daughter 
usually had their meals, but in the big, 
gaunt banqueting-hall, where more por- 
traits of ancestors all round the walls 
stared down, out of their dim old frames, 
in ghostly fashion upon their three de- 
scendants, and where the small square 
table seemed like an isolated oasis in a 
desert of space and emptiness. 

It took many minutes of Old Stubbs's 
time to walk backwards and forwards 
between the table and the great dark side- 
board at the further end of the room. 

gtubbs, who had lived from his boyhood 
in his master's family, was as fully im- 
pressed as he was with the importance of 
Philip Dallas's visit to Cheriton. It was a 
pacred duty to him to set before this youth. 
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who had been brought up an alien from his 
father's family, how great a thing that 
family was. Stuhbs had spent many suc- 
cessive afternoons of the past week in 
rubbing up some old pieces of antique 
silver, that had never seen the light of day 
«ince Ella's christening. A splendid centre- 
piece now glittered and shone in magnifi- 
cence in the middle of the table, flanked on 
either side by massive silver candelabra; 
.and this unaccustomed display had the 
^ect of surprising his master and his 
young mistress infinitely more than Philip, 
for whom the grandeur was set forth. 

In the background, on the dark oaken 
•sideboard, there gleamed two heavy silver 
gilt dishes of antique shape, of curious 
•old Italian repoussS work, and a wonderful 
uriay of tankards and drinking-cups which 
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Stubbs bad uneartbed from tbeir resting- 
place of ages, and wbose very existence 
Mr. Dallas bad forgotten. 

Ella looked first at tbese unknown 
possessions and tben at Stubbs, with 
astonisbment and some amusement in ber 
eyes. But Stubbs, who wished the 
stranger to consider this rich display as 
nothing out of the common, and as merely 
the ordinary family plate in daily use, 
would take no notice of his young lady's 
inquiring looks, and went on with his 
duties with a portentous solemnity suitable 
to the importance of the occasion. 

Mrs. Stubbs, unfortunately, had not been 
equally successful with her part in the 
entertainment of the guest. Stubbs 
having kept her awake all night, warn- 
ing, cautioning, and advising her 
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generally, she had risen in the morning 
with a bad temper and a nervous head- 
ache. The culinary result was a feilure. 

The soup was too salt, the mutton 
cutlets were burnt to cinders, the chickens 
were underdone, and poor Ella sat on 
thorns, as dish after dish came up almost 
uneatable. 

As to Philip, all these efforts, successful 
and otherwise, for his entertainment were 
utterly thrown away upon him. He was 
absorbed in the contemplation of Ella's 
small dark head, and in trying to read 
the strange, imfathomable meanings in 
her quiet gray eyes. That short passage 
of arms between them before dinner had 
made a profound impression upon him. 
Philip had known many girls whom he 
had liked before — laughing girls, flirting 
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girls, chaflfing girk; but this girl, who 
had spoken to him out of the depths of 
some tragic feeling in her heart— who 
had made him no light, commonplace 
speeches — who had put up no pretence of 
false friendship— who had simply flung 
down the gauntlet to him at once, as 
though to say, " You are my enemy, and 
that is how I regard you," was an 
utterly new experience in young woman- 
hood to him. He remembered, with a 
warm glow of satisfaction, how his own 
outspoken words had seemed slightly to 
change her aspect towards him, and how 
frankly she had made that parting con- 
cessicm, " If I can, I will like you." 

" Tell us about your Arctic expedition," 
said his uncle, breaking in upon his 
reverie. 
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"Yes, Philip, do," echoed Ella with 
sudden interest; and Philip needed no 
other inducement to tell anything that 
she wished. 

He told them all about his voyage — 
about the waters of eternal snow and ice ; 
of how the great icebergs had threatened 
to crush the little yacht in a heavy sea ; 
how the ice-pack had followed her like 
a living enemy, thirsting to lock her 
in its cruel arms for an Arctic winter; 
and how, like a hunted animal, she had 
fled before them through the narrow 
straits out into comparative safety, in the 
open waters beyond. And then he told 
them Jiow he had " slain the walrus and 
the polar bear," and of hair-breadth escapes 
and wonderful adventures, 

" But there " cried Philip, suddenly 
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breaking off in his narrative with some 
confusion, to find how eagerly Ella's eyes 
were fixed upon him. " I am a bad hand 
at telling stories. You should hear Jack 
Ormsby talk ! " 

" And who is Jack Ormsby ? " asked 
his uncle, filling up his nephew's glass. 

" Jack Ormsby ! — thanks, uncle— why, 
he is the best fellow in the world ! " 

" Did he go with you ? " asked Ella. 

" Yes, he was with me — and he saved 
my life." 

"Oh, tell us about that!" cried Ella, 
eagerly. 

r 

" Why, we were out together on the 
ice one day, after walrus. Two of our 
men were in the boat, skirting the edge 
of the ice-pack about a hundred yards 
away, and Jack and I were stalking a 
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fine bull, who was sunning himself on the 
ice, half asleep. We had got up quite 
close to him, and I had my gun up ready- 
to fire, when a holloa from the men in the 
boat made me turn sharp round. There 
was a big white bear coming straight up 
to me, within half a dozen yards of 
me. I fired, and missed ; and Jack's gun 
went off, too — just hitting him, but not 
enough to disable him. The next minute 
I was down on my back, with the bear 
on the top of me. His heavy paw was 
on my chest, where it lay like a lump of 
lead, and his hot breath and yawning 
throat were close into my face. I gave 
myself up for lost, when Jack uttered a 
piercing shriek, and went over like a 
walrus into the water six inches beyond 
my head. Bears are capricious, like your 
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sex, Ella ; indeed, I believe this was a lady 
bear, so perhaps that accounts for her 
change of action, At the sight of the 
fresh attraction presented to her notice, 
Mrs. Bruin let go of me and dashed into 
the water after Jack, who was self-evi- 
dently more worth her while to run down. 
He is a great, big fellow, twice the size 
of me. When I staggered to my feet 
Jack was swimming away, for dear life, 
towards the boat, with the bear in full 
pursuit close at his heels. If it had not 
been for the boat he must have been lost— 
for bears are good swimmers, and Jack 
had had no time to throw off his coat ; 
but, fortunately, the men had seen our 
danger, and were hastening to the rescue, 
and the bear got his or her quietus from 
their guns before poor Jack was fished out, 
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half frozen. That bear was remarkably 
good eating; and it was a satisfaction to 
think we were dining off Bruin instead of 
Bruin's dining off us." 

" That was a very plucky thing to do,"^ 
said Mr. Dallas. 

" It was splendid I " echoed Ella, breath- 
lessly. 

^^ Yes, I owe old Jack a lifelong debt for 
that," said Philip, with some little emotion 
in his voice. " When I reproached him 
for having so madly risked his own life 
for mine, he only laughed it off, and 
answered, * Well, I couldn't have fought 
the beast single-handed; it was an off 
chance of saving you, and it gave me a 
wash,' as if there was nothing in it at 
all." 

"He must be a fine fellow,'* said Mr. 
Dallas, as they rose from the table. 
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Afterwards Ella crept up to her cousin 
as they stood for a minute breathing the 
fresh evening air at the open door. 

" Philip," she said, " I would give any- 
thing to know your friend Mr. Ormsby. 
I wonder if I shall ever meet him ? " 

" He is the best and dearest fellow in 
the world," answered Philip, enthusiastic- 
ally. " You would be sure to like him — 
everybody does. I hope you may know 
him some day." 

And all night long Ella dreamt that she 
was rowing upon ^n ice-bound ocean in 
a little open boat, trying to reach some 
one whom she was told was Jack Ormsby, 
who was swimming away, for dear life, 
to the right of her. All night long she 
was straining every nerve to reach him, 
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in order to look at his face, whicli was 
hidden from her. All night long in vain 
— ^for in her dream she never got near 
enough to see him. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MR. ORMSBY IS SENT FOR. 

In that pleasantest of all pleasant bachelor 
retreats — the Albany — a young man, in a 
sumptuous blue satin smoking-suit, reclined 
in the soft depths of a luxurious armchair. 

The room was handsomely and tastefully 
furnished. There were comfortable chairs 
and low couches, and little three-legged 
tables, adorned with lace and worsted-wo!rk 
borders, that had assuredly been oflFerings 
from fair and feminine fingers. There 
were velvet-covered brackets holding Dres- 
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den china figures against the waUs, and 
more Dresden china upon the mantelpiece, 
and the subdued light came in, harmoni- 
ously shaded, through soft lace draperies 
drawn across the windows. Indeed, save 
for the presence, in one corner, of a maho- 
gany case with glass doors, containing a 
selection of breech-loaders and rifles in 
sombre array, a few good sporting pictures 
by first-rate artists upon the walls, and an 
unfeminine array of pipes and cigar-cases 
on one of the little tables, the room 
might have easily been taken for a lady's 
boudoir. 

It was eleven o'clock, and the table was 
covered with a snowy cloth, and all set out 
with a dainty blue-and-white breakfast- 
service. A soft-footed valet was putting 
the finishing touches to the arrangement of 
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the plates, and removing the covers from 
sundry hot, smoking dishes of good things. 

" Any news this morning, Peter ? " 
asked Mr. Ormsby, lazily, as he drew in 
his chair to the table, and helped himself 
to kidneys. 

" The man from Eobertson's called 
again, sir," answered the valet with im- 
perturbable gravity, although there was a 
suspicion as of a twinkle in his eye. 

" And you told him — what, most excel- 
lent Peter ? " said his master, emptying the 
cream-jug into his cup. 

"I told him that you had broken out 
with the small-pox, and that I had been up 
all night nursing you, sir." 

" Ha ! ha ! — a new dodge. I suppose 
he bolted ? " 

"He fled, sir," answered Peter, with a 
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gleam of satisfaction. " There was also a 
man from the saddler's, who wouldn't be 
put off nohow. I tried him with the 
small-pox too ; but he was an old bird, and 
wasn't to be caught. He remembered that 
you had had scarlet-fever after Easter, sir, 
and I remarked that you had a shocking 
bad constitution ; but he was most uncivil, 
sir, and laughed." 

"What d d impudence! How did 

you put him off ? " 

"I told him you had gone to Mr. 
Howard's rooms, to breakfast; so he has 
gone there." 

" Mr. Howard won't thank you, Peter ; 
besides, he will come back here." 

" No, sir, he won't ; because I told him 
that if you weren't there, he would be sure 
to catch you at the station at Eichmond, 
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as you were going down by rail, to lunch 
there, at two o'clock. He'll wait about 
that station pretty well all day, sir. I 
never see any one so bloodthirsty about 
running you down." 

Jack Ormsby laughed. "Lucky I am 
going away to-morrow ! You are a clever 
rascal, Peter. You lie better than any man 
I ever met." 

Peter was evidently infinitely flattered 
by the compliment. His face flushed with 
pleasure at his master's praise. He was 
absolutely devoted to Mr. Ormsby, and 
had lived with him for twelve years. It 
would have been singular, therefore, if he 
had not known something of the art of 
evading duns; but he did not think it 
necessary to inform his master that the 
saddler had tipped him freely in order to 
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extract a true and particular account of 
ids movements for the day. Peter was 
not at all above buttering his own bread in 
little ways of his own, although he was 
so far honest, in that he seldom if ever did 
so at his master's expense. 

He laid the Times down on the breakfast 
table, with a pile of letters, and withdrew. 

Jack Ormsby glanced through the 
" Latest Intelligence " and the " Sporting 
Notes," and then turned over his letters. 

"Bills, bills," he muttered, tossing one 
ominous-looking blue missive after the 
other into the fender without so much 
as looking at it. "I wonder the idiots 
take the trouble to send these things day 
after day ; it's very short-sighted of them, 
and must cost them a fortune in stamps. 
I never, on principle, pay these scoundrels. 
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if they send in their bills in this per- 
sistently impertinent manner." As Mr. 
Jack never paid either those who sent 
in bills, or those who did not, this state- 
ment of his principles may be taken for 
what it is worth. "Why the devil can't 
they let a man alone ? and what the deuce 
are they always in such a hurry for their 
money for? Ah! and here's a lawyer's 
letter, threatening me with proceedings. 
Jack, Jack ! you're in a bad way, my boy ! 
There's only one way out of your difficulties, 
that I can see — the fair Clarice. Ugh ! 
I don't much fancy her, either. It's hard 
lines on a fellow that never did any one 
any harm, to be driven into such a hole 
by a pack of swindling thieves ; hard lines 
— upon my soul, it is ! " And Mr. Ormsby 
rested his chin upon his hand, and stared 
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out at the opposite house with a looli of 
profound sadness in his handsome face. 

Jack Ormsby thought himself a tho- 
roughly ill-used man. Here was a good- 
natured, kind-hearted sort of fellow, who, as 
he said, had never done any one any harm, 
but who, nevertheless, had been hounded 
and persecuted for years by these wretched 
tradesmen for their miserable money, which 
every one of them could do infinitely better 
without than himself! Was there no 
Christian charity about any of them? he 
asked himself, not angrily — Jack was never 
angry — but sorrowfully. He was grieved 
and pained by the selfish inconsideration 
of the tradesmen who thus thirsted for his 
life-blood. Debts, debts, stared him in 
the face, and had been the bane of his 
existence ever since he had come of age. 
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It was only these debts which had driven 
him out of that pleasant, jovial cavalry 
regiment where he had enjoyed himself 
so much ; and then the price of his com- 
mission had just set him on his legs again, 
and kept him on the fat of the land for a 
little while, until the debts again had driven 
him into a comer, and he had sold out every 
penny of his investments, and had lived 
on his capital ever since. And now that, 
too, was gone, and Jack hardly knew where 
he was to turn to next, without doing 
something that was infinitely disagreeable 
to himself — and he hated disagreeable 
things. " After all, it is hard lines, very 
hard lines," he said to himself with pro- 
found self-commiseration ; " for a fellow 
can't be sent into the world to starve. 
One must live." 
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Living^ be it understood, in Jack 
Ormsby's vocabulary, meant chambers in 
the Albany, a brougham and a park hack, 
club dinners, cigars, and new clothes ad 
libitum — any and every thing else, in short, 
that, as he would have put it, " a gentle- 
man must have." 

Dismissing these gloomy reflections with 
a sigh, Mr. Ormsby turned to the last of 
his unread correspondence. One letter 
still lay unopened on the table before him, 
and was addressed in a lady's hand- writing 
with which he was perfectly familiar. He 
opened it with an exclamation of impa- 
tience, and read as follows : — 



" Dear Mr. Ormsby, 

" Please come and see me as soon 
as you have done your breakfast to-morrow. 
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I want to talk to you on a matter of the 
greatest importance. 

" Yours sincerely, 

" A. Dallas." 



" Bother that old woman ! " said Jack, 
irreverently, glancing up at the clock. 
" She might let one alone in the morning. 
I wonder what's up now? Wants me to 
stand her a tea-party, I suppose? See 
her blowed first ! Here, Peter ; my clothes 
and a hansom. I've got to go out at 



once." 



Lady Althea Dallas was walking im- 
patiently up and down her drawing-room 
in Eaton Place. She was what is called 
a thoroughly well-preserved woman. No 
one would have supposed her to be the 
mother of a grown-up son. She had been 
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a beauty, and was a handsome woman 

still — tall, and somewhat portly, as our 

well-fed Englishwomen are apt to become 

when they have left their youth behind 

them ; but there was nothing inconsistent 

with dignity in her portliness — and she 

had splendid arms and shoulders, whose 

charms she was rather fond of exhibiting 

in evening dress. There was hardly a 

wrinkle on her smooth forehead, nor a 

gray hair among her pale brown locks, 

and there was even a faint pink tinge 

about her soft cheeks which was solely 

and entirely due to nature, and not in the 

very least to art. But, then, Lady Althea 

had always had plenty of money and her 

own way in every respect throughout her 

life, and there is no better receipt than 

that for preserving the complexion. 
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She was a clever, sensible woman, who 
understood the world and its ways tho- 
roughly, and had known how to steer 
herself clear of its danger and pitfalls. 
Though she had been much courted and 
flattered when, as a young married woman, 

she had been at the zenith of her power 
and beauty, yet there had been no envious 
tongue uplifted to speak evil of. her, nor 
had the voice of scandal ever breathed the 
faintest slur upon her name. Others 
equally blameless had been slandered ; but 
Lady Althea never. 

She had her weaknesses even now. She 
liked men's society, and she imagined 
herself to be devoted to music. She was 
fond of a little semi-maternal flirtation 
with men young enough to be her sons. 
When a woman is twenty years older than 
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the man she is talking to, there must of 
necessity be a little admixture of the 
motherly element between them ; but when 
she is still comely and pleasant to look 
upon, as Lady Althea was, there is suffi- 
cient coquetry left about her to lend a 
certain piquancy to the situation. Nobody 
grudged Lady Althea her harmless little 
flirtations, but the world was less tolerant 
to her musieal proclivities. It is hard to 
be victimized by an ancient songstress 
whose voice is a thing of the past, but 
who, on the strength • of having had first- 
rate masters when young, imagines herself ' 
to be still capable of charming her audience 
when old. In these days of advanced 
musical education, people are impatient 
of effete amateur attempts ; and Lady 
Althea's quavering sopraiuo notes were the 
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subject of mucli covert ridicule among her 
friends and acquaintances. 

As to her son, Lady Althea, mother-like, 
thought no woman living could ever be 
half good enough for him. And she lived 
in a perpetual dread of his "throwing 
himself away." As was perhaps natural, 
she desired that her daughter-in-law might 
be wealthy and well-bom, whereas she 
knew that Philip had romantic dreams of 
a totally different nature. Unless she 
looked well after him. Lady Althea felt con- 
vinced that her son would " be caught " by 
some "designing" and utterly penniless 
woman. 

In Lady Althea's eyes all women who 
were penniless must of necessity be also 
designing. Perhaps, poor things, she re- 
flected, with a sense of justice in her mind 
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— perhaps it was only what one might 
expect of them. On the other hand, all 
young men of means are like defenceless 
doves, easily captured — ^poor, silly crea- 
tures! — by the wiles and artifices of the 
first girl with a pair of fine eyes that 
makes it her business to ensnare them. 

Mothers are sent into this world, accord- 
ing to Lady Althea, expressly to counteract 
and to defeat the evil influences of those 
birds of prey who walk up and down this 
earth seeking to devour their sons. 

Such an unholy bird of prey did the 
unknown Ella Dallas appear to be to her, 
as she angrily paced the length and 
breadth of her drawing-room, and fretted 
impatiently at Mr. Ormsby's delay in 
answering her summons. 

"Why doesn't he come?" she said im- 
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patiently. "When I write to a man to 
come to me, I like him \^fly. The men of 
this generation are nothing to their fathers, 
after all ! " And then her thoughts went 
back half sadly among the ghosts of the 
past — to the days when men Jiad flown to 
do her bidding. Where were they all now, 
those preux chevaliers who had worn her 
colours and worshipped at her shrine ! 

Some had married uninteresting wives, 
and had large families and ever-increasing 
waists. She had met one of them the 
other day — such a good-looking fellow she 
remembered him, and now he had a bald 
head and white whiskers, and fat, sham- 
bling legs. He was rather hard of hear- 
ing, and said "Eh?" in a loud, strident 
voice, curling up his hand behind his 
ear when she spoke to him ; and he 
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used a red-and-yellow silk pocket-handker- 
cliief, and talked pathetically about his last 
attack of gout. Lady Althea had shud- 
dered at the sight of him, and had come 
home and told Philip that she had been 
looking into an open grave. And so she 
had — the grave of her youth and its past 
pleasures ! No, it was better to remember 
them as they were, or to think of those 
who were laid — as others of her early 
friends were — in all the strength of their 
manhood, beneath the churchyard sods. 

Lady Althea had sent for Philip's friend 
this morning because she was sorely dis- 
turbed in her mind about Philip's move- 
ments. He had left her for two days, and 
he had been away ten, and there was as 
yet no word about his return. It was im- 
possible that Philip could be so enamoured 
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either of his old uncle or of the trout 
stream in the park, that he could not tear 
himself away from their fascinations ; and 
to lose a clear fortnight out of the end of 
the London season was not, as a rule, what 
Philip, who was much given to balls and 
dinner-parties, would be likely to do. 

Some overpowering cause for this pro- 
longed visit at Cheriton, over and above 
the trout stream and the uncle, there must 
of necessity be, and Lady Althea's thoughts 
flew at once to that unknown cousin of 
Philip's, of whom she had spoken before his 
departure so slightingly. 

It must be Ella! The girl would be 
about nineteen — old enough to be capable 
of any iniquitous plotting. She knew well 
enough that her cousin was rich. No doubt 
she was scheming to marry him. Her 
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father, old fox ! had in all probability 
instructed her to lay snares for him, and 
she, of course, had been only too ready to 
do so. 

" Oh, these girls, these girls ! " groaned 
Lady Althea aloud, twisting Philip's letter 
angrily about in her hands. "Is there 
ever any being up to them ? They are all 
alike — hunting down my poor Philip to his 
destruction ! " 

Then Mr. Ormsby's hansom dashed up 
to the door, and she turned eagerly to 
welcome his arrival. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AN APPEAL FOR HELP. 

"How good of you to come so soon !'' 
cried Lady Althea, greeting her visitor 
with pleasant smiles and outstretched 
hands. " I hope it has not heen very 
inconvenient to you." 

"My dear Lady Althea, I am always 
at your service, as you know. What can 
I do for you ? " 

" Come and sit down first — ^here, on this 
nice sofa, Jack. I may call you Jack, 
mayn't I ? " — with a charming little smile. 
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" Why, of course ! Who should, if not 
you ? " answered Jack gaily, sinking down 
into the cushiony depths of a luxurious 
couch, whilst Lady Althea took her seat 
beside him. 

All this was very pleasant to her. She 
felt in no hurry to proceed to her business. 
It reminded her of her young days to 
have this tall, handsome fellow sitting 
by her, saying pretty things, and look- 
ing at her with his bright blue eyes. 

Had she only been able to smooth down 
a few of those tell-tale lines from her 
face, and fine away a few superfluous 
inches from her well-developed figure. 
Lady Althea felt that she would have 
been able .to act again the old flirtations 
of the past as well as ever with this 
handsome friend of her son's. It is a sad 
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thing to have grown old externally, and 
yet to feel a perpetual spring of vernal 
youth within ! It makes the due regard 
to the suitabilities of life so very hard 
to act up to ! 

" What is your trouble, Lady Althea ? " 
asked Jack in his cheery voice ; " and what 
can I do for you ? " 

And then she shook off the illusions 
of the past with a regretful little sigh, 
and aroused herself to the anxieties and 
cares of the present. 

" Philip is making a fool of himself ! " 
she said, referring to the letter in her 
hand. " I want you to read this, that 
came last night. He is at Cheriton, you 
know. He was to stay for two or three 
days, and he has been there ten. I have 
written to him four times, and have not 
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had a line from him till last night, and. 
then comes this — full of his uncle and the 
trout-fishing. Such rubbish ! As if I be- 
lieved in either ! Not a word or a hint 
about his coming home ! Of course I 
know what it all means. There is the 
daughter there ! " 

Jack read the letter in silence. " What 
is the girl like ? " he asked, when he had 
finished it. 

"I haven't the least idea. I saw her 
when she was a child, ten or twelve years 
ago. Stay, I have a photograph of her 
here in this ' old book. It must be here 
still. Yes, here it is." 

It was a faded, brownish-hued photo- 
graph of a little girl carrying a basket 
full of most artificial-looking flowers, and 
leaning up against a broken column with 
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her legs crossed ; such being the common 
attitude and accessories generally adopted 
by the photographic artists of ten years 
a^. 

There is a singular lack of invention dis- 
played in the poses of their sitters. There 
is always the broken column. Sometimes, 
indeed, it is not broken, but finished off 
with a neat capital, and bearing under 
that phase a distinct resemblance to a 

« 

pillar post-box, against which the worthy 
photographers evidently supposed it was 
customary for ladies and gentlemen to 
recline. They always hold in their hands — 
these ghostly photographs -of a past de- 
cade — a book, if they be male beings ; 
a basket of sham flowers, if they be 
female ; and their feet are invariably 
crossed one in front of the other, so that 
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a fine study in boots, the foremost being 
of necessity a size larger than the hinder- 
most, is presented to the intelligent 
observer. 

In its main characteristics the photograph 
at which Jack Ormsby was looking 
diflfered not from the above-mentioned 
type. 

The features in the small oval face had 
almost faded away — all but the eyes, 
which came out dark and large, and 
childishly solemn ; and the hair falling 
loosely about the shoulders, gave a rough 
and unkempt appearance to the child. 

Jack Ormsby gazed at it intently. 

" That child has grown up good-looking," 
he said, as he gave the book back into 
Lady Althea's hands. 

" You think so ? Well, I considered 
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her a plain child, I remember. But plain 
or not plain, she is trying to catch Philip. 
Little wretch ! " 

" Would there be any great objection ? " 

" Objection I dood heavens, my dear 
Jack. She hasn't a penny — not one single 
penny ! " cried Lady Althea, in horror- 
struck tones. " Every stick and straw is 
entailed upon Philip. Richard Dallas has 
never been able to live comfortably upon 
the place, so he can't have saved anything 
for her. She won't have a farthing at her 
father's death — not one." 

" Poor girl ! what will become of her ? " 
mused Jack half to himself, with a sort of 
pity in his mind for the little girl with 
the big, solemn eyes. 

"As if I cared ! She will earn her 
living, I dare say. She ought to 
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have been brought up with that expec- 
tation. As long as she doesn't entrap 
Philip, that is all that concerns me. I 
guessed how it would be when the invi- 
tation came. I know Richard Dallas of 
old — the cunning old fox ! After years of 
silence a sudden fit of family affection ! 
Such nonsense, you know ! I felt sure 
there was some scheme in his mind when 
his letter came. Of course ; now I can see 
it all perfectly. Philip is to be caught 
for Miss EUa! Nasty designing little 
minx! 

Lady Althea was working herself up 
into a regular passion. She paced angrily 
up and down the room, emphasizing her 
words by striking her right hand sharply 
against her left as she talked. It was 
incredible that such things should be! — 
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that Providence should allow these money- 
hunting girls to go about unpunished and 
unchecked ! 

" There ought to be a trades-union ! " 
she cried passionately, stopping short 
opposite to Mr. Ormsby, who lay back in 
his corner of the sofa, and smiled at her 
excitement. " Don't laugh. Jack Ormsby ; 
there is nothing to laugh at. It is quite 
true what I say — there ought to be a 
trades-union." 

" A trades-union ! " repeated Jack, be- 
wildered. "What on earth do you 
mean ? " 

" Why*shouldn't there be, pray ? There 
are trades-unions among bricklayers and 
plumbers and glaziers and coal-miners, 
and lots of other nasty common workmen 
whom nobody cares about, to protect them 
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against their masters, or some such ridi- 
culous folly. It would be far more sensible 
to have a union of mothers, so that young 
men with money might be protected 
against these horrid girls." 

" That is rather an original idea ! '' said 
Jack, laughing ; " only I don't quite see 
how it could be practically worked out, 
even if the young men themselves con- 
sented to the arrangement. Would you 
have all the young women of England 
pass through an examination at the hands 
of their future mothers-in-law as to their 
means, present and future, and no one be 
eligible for matrimonial proposals without 
a proper certificate ? " 

" Don't be so perfectly absurd, and 
don't waste time talking nonsense ! " cried 
her ladyship, illogically. "Of course I 
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didn't mean anything so silly ; but I main- 
tain that poor girls ought not to expect 
to marry rich men. They ought to be 
satisfied with men of small means, and 
the eldest sons ought to be all married 
to women of wealth and fortune. In this 
way you would get a concentration of the 
money in the country — a good proportion 
of wealthy families — instead of spreading 
the same money about in small quantities. 
It is like cutting up large landed pro- 
perties into small farms, which everybody 
knows is fatal to the welfare and pros- 
perity of every nation where it has been 
tried." 

" Hum ! " said Jack Ormsby, doubtfully ; 
for, as by force of circumstances he was 
given to looking at the subject of matri- 
mony from the poor man's point of view, 
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he did not feel thoroughly able to agree 
with Lady Althea's notions of political 
and social economy. 

" However," she continued, presently 
calming down again, after the expression 
of her injured feelings upon the subject — 
^'however, of course all that has nothing 
to do just now with what I want of you. 
What I have to do just now, is to get 
Philip away from Cheriton. It is very 
possible — indeed, it is most probable — that 
Philip is not as yet hopelessly entangled 
with that girl. Even if, as you seem to 
think from that photograph, she may have 
grown up passably good-looking, which 
really, from my recollection of her, I should 
say to be most unlikely — but even if it is 
as you imagine, I do not suppose she can 
have much else beyond a doll's face to 
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attract a young man of Philip's taste and 
judgment. She must be unformed and 
half educated, with no manners and no 
conversation. Still, it is a dangerous experi- 
ment to leave a man alone in a country 
place with a pretty cousin ; for, of course, 
the old man would take care to leave them 
as much together as possible. No one can 
tell what may happen if he stops there 
much longer, I must get him away. Now, 
Jack, you that have so much influence 
with Philip, will you help me ? " and Lady 
Althea sat down again by his side, and 

laid her hand with affectionate entreaty 
upon his arm. 

"With all the pleasure in life. Lady 

Althea," answered Jack, readily ; " only 

I don't quite see what I am to do. If your 

influence fails " 
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"Yours will succeed," she interrupted 
quickly. "You are eight years older than 
he is, to begin with— old enough to advise, 
and yet jiot too old to speak to him on an 
equality. Besides, you saved his life from 
that horrid bear, and neither Philip nor 
myself can ever forget your splendid " 

" That was nothing at all. Any one would 
have done it. Don't speak in that way, 
Lady Althea," cried Jack, hurriedly ; for, 
with all an Englishman's personal courage 
and daring, he had the truest modesty 
about his own achievements. " I wish you 
would never speak of that bear business 
again. But to return to Philip. Nothing 
that I could write to him would be likely 
to have any effect upon him " 

" No, I don't want you to write ; I want 
you to go to him.'* 
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" To go there — ^to Clieritoii ? " cried Mr. 
Ormsby, in some dismay. "I am going 
down to Scotland to-morrow, for a week's 
fishing, to meet a friend. I am afraid I 
couldn't put him off very well." 

*^No; but Cheriton Junction is on the 
G-reat Northern line. You can go by an 
early train, and stop there for two or three 
hours; or I dare say they would put you up 
for one night, and you can get on North 
all the same by the afternoon express. 
Now, don't say no, Jack — dear Jack. I 
have looked out your trains, and written 
th^m all down. Look here ! " 

'' WeU, and if I do go, as I suppose 
I must, you most insinuating woman," said 
Jack, as he took the list of trains laughingly 
from her hand, '^ what am I to say to Philip 
when I get there ? " 
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" You are to get him away. You are to 
tell him that he must come home to me at 
once ; that I have had most important letters 
that require his immediate attention, and 
that I must see him. I really have had a 
letter about some South American mines 
which look very shaky, and which I think 
I had better get out of. And mind, you are 
to see him well oflF the premises. Once 
home, I can manage to keep him. Don't 
let him suspect that I am afraid of the girl, 
for worlds ; but if you are on the spot you 
can find out exactly how far things have 
gone, and whether there is any danger, and 
let me know as soon as you can." 

" A most difficult and diplomatic mission. 
Lady Althea ! " cried Jack ; " ]?ut, since 
you have ordered, am I not bound to obey ? 
I will go ai^d see Philip, and frighten him 
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well about tKe American niines. Shall I 
tell him you are on the verge of ruin ? " 

" You may tell him anything you like, 
as long as you get him away. Once here, 
I can engage to keep him. It is really 
very good of you to go, Jack. How am I 
to thank you ? " 

Jack Ormsby had that gentle, half-caress- 
ing manner with women which ensures a 
man perpetual success with them. He 
knew that a look of admiration, a prettily 
turned sentence, a little gesture of tender- 
ness, is never thrown away upon any one 
of them. Nor could his worst enemy have 
said of Jack that he had ever been known 
to be alone with a good-looking woman of 
any age between fifteen and fifty without 
making some sort of love to her. 

When Lady Althea said, " How am I to 
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thank you ? " Jack dropped upon one knee 
by her side, and raised her shapely hand to 
his lips. 

" Foolish boy ! " said Lady Althea, play- 
fully tapping his cheek, '* I am old enough 
to be your mother ! " But she liked having 
her hand kissed, all the same. It reminded 
her of old times. 

Mr. Ormsby arose from his humble 
posture, and took up his hat and stick. 

" Yery well, then," he said. " I will do 

my best to send home Master Phil; and 

you say you can then keep him safe out of 

harm^s way?" 

" Oh yes ; I can do that, I know. Besides, 

I have a little plan in my head. Do you 
remember Miss Newton ? I think you met 
her here once. You took her down to 
dinner." 
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** Oh yes ; I recollect her perfectly,'^ said 
Jack, who was buttoning up his frock-coat. 

" Well, tJwLt is the match I want Philip 
to make. Such a nice, ladylike girl, and 
plenty of money } She will very soon put 
Ella and her artifices out of his head. 
Don't you think so ? " 

" Yery likely," said Jack, with an affec- 
tation of supreme indifference. *'Well, I 
must say good-bye. I will let you know 
what I think of the Dallas conspiracy, and 
meanwhile you may expect Philip back 
within the next thirty-six hours." And he 
took his departure. 

" Nice fellow I " said Lady Althea to 
herself after he was gone, standing thought- 
fully before the looking-glass and resting 
her elbows upon the mantelpiece, as she 
surveyed her reflection with meditative 
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attention. "Nice fellow! How much he 
reminds me of that handsome Colonel 
Winter, who used to pay me so much 
attention. Poor Charlie got quite jealous 
about him, I remember. He was tall and 
fair, and had just that charming manner 
which is so indescribably fascinating. I 
wonder what became of him. He went 
abroad, I believe. Somebody told me, I 
think, that he married his cook. How dis- 
gusting that sort of thing is ! He was not 
quite so tall as Jack Ormsby. Silly boy ! " 
with a deep sigh entirely dedicated to the 
last-mentioned gentleman. " It is really 
quite absurd, but more unlikely things 
have happened before now ; and he is evi- 
^ dently quite in love with me. So fooKsh 
of him ! His friendship for Philip is but a 
blind for his affection for me. He is VQry 
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useful, too — especially just now ; and I can 
see that he is absolutely devoted to my 
interests." 

Standing outside her house on her door- 
step, lighting his cigar. Jack Ormsby the 
-while was saying to himself as follows — 

" Clarice Newton ! So that's your little 
game, is it, my lady ? Ah, I think I can 
circumvent that arrangement. Dear Philip 
can't quite have all the good things of this 
world to himself. We will save him from 
the lures of the penniless country cousin, 
but we are not quite so sure that we will 
throw him into the arms of the heiress. 
Let me see; how goes the time?" He looked 
at his watch. " Just time to get there to 
limch. I did not mean to hurry matters 
quite so much, but the thought of a pos- 
sible rival makes me feel considerably 
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keener. "What is to be, had better be got 
over. Moreover, a week or ten days' ab- 
sence is too much start to give to a suitor 

with money; and as I've got none 

Here, hansom ! " 

For, of course, Jack Ormsby, who had 
no money, would never have dreamt of 
walking from Eaton Place to Hill Street ! 
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CHAPTER Y. 



WOOING AN HEIRESS. 




Clarice Newton was a thorouglaly well 
brought up young woman. She was an 
orphan; the actual possessor of sixty 
thousand pounds, and the possible possessor 
of " any amount more " at the death of the 
uncle who had adopted her when she lost 
her own parents. 

From childhood to womanhood no efforts 
had been spared to turn her out thoroughly 
well in every respect. She had had music- 
masters and drawing-masters; German, 
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Italian, and French masters; lessons in 
astronomy and botany; lessons in theology 
and geology; lessons in etymology and 
physiology ;— there was nothing imder 
heaven or upon earth which Clarice 
had not learnt, or nothing, at all events, 
in which she had not received instruction. 

The care of her manners and morals had 
been confided to a lady of the very highest 
principles and of the most elevated tone 
of mind, who had imparted to her young 
charge a rigid purity of language, and 
refined theories of ladylike deportment; 
together with a mind stored with an 
assortment of copybook maxims, the in- 
disputable truth and admirable tendency 
of which no one could ever attempt to 
gainsay. 
. This lady. Miss Plunkett by name. 
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having formed and fastioned Clarice 
Newton from ten years old to two and 
twenty entirely upon her own model, 
and according to her own ideas of what 
a well-bred young Englishwoman should 
be, now stood back a little, as it were, 
from the work of her own hands, and 
contemplated, with all the pride of a suc- 
cessful sculptor, the result of many years 
of conscientious labour and care. 

There was, perhaps, much that Miss 
Plunkett might justly be proud oL 

Clarice had the profile of a Grecian 
statue — for which, of course, Miss Plunkett 
was irresponsible, but of which she was as 
fondly proud as though she had created 
it. She had pale brown hair, and eyes 
to match, fringed by lashes that were 
almost white, and she carried herself erectly 
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and gracefully, as Miss Plunkett had 
taught her. She had never slammed a 
door, nor turned her head in the street, 
nor uttered a slang word in her life. She 
had never made a mal a propos remark, 
nor giggled at nothing, nor had she ever 
spoken anything that was not perfectly 
appropriate and suitable to the occasion* 
No one had ever seen her blush in con- 
fusion or in self-consciousness, and yet 
there was always the right amount of 
colour in her cheeks — ^not too little, and 
not too much. She was perfectly lady- 
like, self-contained, and self-possessed- 
admirable in every way, and praise- 
worthy in every relation of life. 

Yet with all these advantages, moral 
and physical, no one who was in trouble 
ever came to pour out their sorrows to 
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Clarice Newton ; no one who was ill ever 
longed for the cool touch of her hand; 
no child ever ran to her with outstretched 
arms and joyful cry of welcome ; nor had 
any man ever felt even the most transient 
desire to take her into his arms and kiss her. 

There were people who stated that 
Clarice had no feeling, and loved not one 
single thing on the face of the earth. 
They were wrong. Clarice loved one 
thing with all the strength and ardour 
of which she was capable, and that one 
thing was — dress. 

On that subject alone she could be eager 
and animated. A morsel of lace, a Paris 
bonnet, the fashion of a new mantle, could 
rouse her to positive enthusiasm ; and the 
pros an4 cons of narrow skirts versus 
flowing ones, or of fringe against feather 
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trimming, would interest her infinitely 
more than the overthrow of a European 
power or the chances of an Eastern war. 

Dress she loved. Of late she had learnt 
also to like something else. Yery deco- 
rously, and in a perfectly well regulated 
manner that affected neither her pulses nor 
her appetite, she had learnt to like the 
society of Jack Ormsby. 

She knew — for had not Miss Plunkett 
taught her ? — that marriage is the correct 
Jinale to every young woman's career — 
that it imparts a dignity and a position 
to which no unmarried woman, of what- 
ever age, can ever attain; and, also, she 
remembered that to the married woman 
there open out brilliant vistas of oppor- 
tunities for display in dress and in jewellery 
which are hardly in good taste in the ante- 
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nuptial state. She was, therefore, not 
averse to marriage; and, what is more, 
she had settled in her own mind that, 
were Mr. Ormsby to evince a desire to 
become that much-to-be-envied person, 
her husband, she would not be altogether 
averse to accept him in that capacity. 

She had not fallen in love with him; 
she was not even strongly attracted by 
him. Such phrases are too highly coloured 
to express in the very least what she felt. 
She liked him — ^no more, no less ; but even 
this was more than any other man had 
been able to call forth in her. 

Clarice sits at one end of the luncheon- 
table, and Miss Plunkett presides opposite 
to her. Her uncle, who spends his days 
in mysterious employments east of Temple 
Bar, never lunches at home. The two 
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ladies are alone. The butler stands behind 
Miss Newton, and the footman' behind 
Miss Plunkett. 

Miss Plunkett is a little woman with a 
round, red face, and a trim figure. She 
wears a black front, and always dresses 
in handsome, rich-coloured silks and satins. 
Miss Plunkett, besides her undoubted capa- 
bilities for training young ladies into what 
they ought to be — as practically illustrated 
by her elegant and accomplished pupil — 
has lived in this wicked world long enougli 
to understand one other thing also very 
well indeed. 

She understands which side of her 
bread is buttered. She is perfectly aware 
that the position of "governess" to a 
grown-up woman is an insecure o^e ; and, 
therefore, she has, during the last five 

TOL. I. I 
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jesiTSy striven, not without success, to make 
herself absolutely necessary to her charge. 
To do her justice — for. Miss Plunkett has 
a heart, if Clarice has none — she is 
genuinely fond of the girl who is her 
own handiwork, and says to herself often, 
that to leave her would really cause her 
great sorrow. But Miss Plunkett loves 
comfortable furniture and open carriages, 
and, above all, good cooking, quite as well 
as she loves Clarice Newton, and she is 
well determined to retain all these good 
things as long as she can possibly do so. 

After seven years of incessant lecturing 
and hectoring, it was really wonderfully 
clever of Miss Plunkett suddenly to drop 
the rdle of strict governess, and to take 
up the character of an admiring confidante. 
For this is what she did ; and, by a 
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judicious and gradual introduction of 
flattery and admiration, she had managed 
to retain her position in Mr. Newton's 
family until the present time. 

Clarice could not get on without her. 
Once her uncle had suggested that Miss 
Flunkett's society was a superfluity now 
that she was grown up; but Clarice had 
answered, " Miss Plunkett is so useful to 
me, dear uncle; I don't think I could 
spare her. Besides, it would hardly do for 
me to go about by myself, and it would 
not be nice for me even to drive about 
alone." So Miss Plunkett remained — 
clothed herself in purple and fine linen, 
and fared sumptuously every day. 

"These cutlets are not half so nice as 
they were the other day," says Miss 
Plunkett, aa she pushes away her empty 
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jJate. "The muce piquante is overdone. 
Would you like me to speak to the cook 

about them, my dear ? " 

"Oh certainly, Miss Plunkett, if you 
will be so kind," 

^^^ Is there nqt any pAtd de foi gras to-day, 
Jenkins ? " asks the lady, looking round 
the table uneasily, 

" No, ma'am ; it was finished yesterday. 
I don't think there is another." 

" Dear, dear, how very annoying ! There 
phould have been another bought. It wag 
just what I fancied to-day above all things. 
J am quite disappointed " 

^* I can't make up piy mind," interrupts 
Clarice from the other ^ide of the table. 
She is leaning back in her chair, gazing 
abstractedly before her with a troubled 
expression, " I can't make up my mind," 
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she repeats, " whether I will have that 
gray silk trimmed with the gray marabou 
feathers to match, or whether it shall have 
folds of a darker shade of the silk/' 

" You wiU not . leave it to Madame 
DenteUe to decide ? " asks Miss Plunkett, 
who has not quite recovered from her dis- 
appointment about the pdU^ 

" Oh dear, no. I should never like it if 
I did not settle it myself. I don't quite 
trust her taste." 

" And your own is so admirable, my 
love." 

"It would be lighter-looking with the 
feathers ; but then, as I have feather trim- 
ming already on that pale green dress, 
I might get tired of it." 

The discussion of this all-important sub- 
ject was here interrupted by the sudden 
entrance upon the scene of Mr. Ormsby. 
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Miss Newton rose to receive him gra- 
ciously, but without any undue empresses 
ment in her manner, though she was 
secretly pleased at his coming, 

" Why did you not come a little sooner ? 
Everything, is cold, Mr. Ormsby. Miss 
Plunkett, will you kindly ring the bell 
for them to bring up something for Mr. 
Orm&by " 

" Pray don't trouble yourself about me. 
Anything will do," said Jack, as he seated 
himself at the table, and poured himself 
out a big glass of sherry, possibly to steady 
his nerves. "I wanted to see you, Miss 
Newton, particularly to-day, as I am going 
away to-morrow for a week or so." 

" Going away ! Then you will not be 
at Lady Emmerson's ball on Thursday ? " 
said Clarice, in a tone of evident vexation. 
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"I am SO sorry to miss dancing with 
ypu," said Jack, sentimentally. 

" Oh, are you ? " answered Clarice, in- 
diflferently; for she was regretting, not that 
she would not be able to dance with him, 
but that he would not be there to see a 
particularly splendid dress which she had 
ordered for the occasion. 

Presently, when Jack had had something 
to eat, and had fortified himself with more 
sherry, they rose from the table and went 
upstairs into the drawing-room. Miss 
Flunkett, after remaining with them for 
a few minutes, suddenly forgot all her high 
theories about the duties of a chaperone 
and the dangers of tSte-a-tStes, and remem- 
bered, as she said, a vety important letter 
for the country post which must be written 
before she went out. Since Miss Newton 
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had made the acquaintance of Mr. Ormsby, 
it was wonderful how often Miss Plunkett 
was obliged to retire to her own rooms to 
write important letteris. It was evident 
that she saw "which way the wind lay," 
and, like the wise woman she was, was 
content to sail with, and not against it. 

Miss Plunkett having left the room. Jack 
Ormsby knew that his hour was come. 
Never in all his life had he felt so un- 
accountably embarrassed or so utterly at a 
loss as to how he was to begin. He cleared 
his throat, and then he blew his nose, after 
which he cleared his throat again ; Miss 
Newton, sitting opposite him, the while 
playing silently with the fringe of her 
dress. 

Jack wished desperately that he had 
brought the sherry-bottle up from lunch 
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with lum. He felt a momentary temptation 
to seize his hat and fly. He even gave one 
helpless look in the direction of the door ; 
but the door seemed a long way off, and a 
cold shudder fan down his back at the 
thought that perhaps Clarice might get up 
and stop him, when the last state of that 
man would be worse than the first. 

" It's the most confoundedly disagreeable 
thing I ever had to do in aU my life," 
said Jack to himself, and then pulled 
himself together and went at it like 
a man, starting at random with the first 
words that came into his head. 

" Miss Newton, I have not known you 
very long." 

" Not very long, Mr. Ormsby." 

" About a month, I think." 

" Just over a month, I believe." 
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" Yet I have known you long enongb 
to admire you exceedingly — to see how 
infinitely superior you are to me in every 
way;" 

^ It is very kind of you to say so," 
Jack felt this would never do. He 
who had made love to scores of women 
of all ages and sorts, was now utterly at 
a losB as to vrhat to say to this quiet 
piece of ladylike perfection, who sat 
opposite to him with downcast eyes, and 
without the faintest flutter of expectation 
on her finely chiselled face. Jack knew 
by experience that action in these cases 
is a great deal more to the purpose than 
speech. If it had been any other woman 
in the world, he would have been by this 
time kneeling on the floor by her side, 
doing his best to kiss her; but for the 
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life of him he could not take such a 
method of procedure with Clarice New^ 
ton ! Moreover, he felt that it was very 
doubtful whether she would be at all 
gratified by so decided a measure. There 
was nothing for it but to flounder through 
as best he could. 

The next words came out with a des- 
perate effort. 

*^ Miss Newton, perhaps I am presump- 
tuous, but it is the dearest wish of my 
heart that you should become my wife." 

" Mr. Ormsby ! " — pretending to be 
surprised, and pushing back her chair 
a couple of inches — which might have 
had a modest motive, but was hardly an 
ingratiating movement. 

"Does that surprise you very much — 
Clarice ? " 
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" Mr. Ormsby, I cannot allow you to call 
me by my Christian name." 

" Then I am not to be given any hope ? " 

"No, I did not say that — ^bnt our ac- 
qnamtance is so very recent » 

Upon this, becoming confident of success, 
Jack managed to take hold of her hand, 
and drew his chair nearer to her. 

" Then you do like me a little ?" he per- 
sisted; and a recollection of her wealth, 
and his own great need of it, did bring 
a certain amount of fervour and eagerness 
into his manner. 

" I could never decide in such a hurry. 
You must give me a few days to think it 
over. If I felt sure of your aflfection " 

'* Can you doubt it ? " cried Jack, kissing 
her hand. 

" Pray, pray, Mr. Ormsby, let go my 
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hand ! " cried Clarice, in real dismay. 
" Suppose the footman should come in ! 
Of course I must consult my dear uncle. 
You said you were going away for a week. 
I will give you a decided answer when 
you return." 

And from this ultimatum Miss Newton 
was not to be moved. Jack, who dreaded 
the influence of her uncle, did his best to 
get her decision at once ; but Clarice had 
determined in her own mind that it would 
be an indecorous proceeding to accept 
a man she had known for so short a time 
without a show of hesitation ; so, although 
ahe Uked him, and had half made up 
her mind to marry him, she would not 
be persuaded into giving a more definite 
answer. 

" Your friends will not like it, because, 
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of course, Clarice, I am a poor man and 
yon are an heiress," said Jack, who thought 
it best to face boldly the weakest point 
of his suit. 

" That would make no diflference to me, 
Mr. Ormsby," said Clarice ; and, to do 
her justice, it did not, for she was not 
mercenary. " If you have no money, I 
am all the more glad that I have." And 
Jack felt quite fond of her as she made 
this speech — ^pleasant indeed to the ears 
of a needy lover. He kissed her hand again 
on the strength of it. 

**Your friend Lady Althea Dallas will 
be my enemy," he said ; " for I believe 
she thinks her son has a chance with 
you. 

" Philip !— young Philip DaUas ? " cried 
Clarice, in genuine surprise. 
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** Promise me not to speak to Lady 
Althea about me," urged Jack. 

" I don't think I am at all likely to do 
so. And now please go, Mr, Ormsby." 

^* Won't you ride with me at five o'clock 
to-day? I will meet you at Hyde Park 
Comer." 

" No ; I am afraid that is impossible. I 
have an appointment with my dressmaker," 
answered Miss Newton, consulting her 
watch. 

Mr. Ormsby bit his lip, and rose to go. 
For a short moment — ^when Clarice had 
told him she was glad she was rich if he 
was poor — she had seemed almost lovable 
in his eyes. He had said to himself that he 
had perhaps misunderstood her, that she 
was less cold thaii he had fancied. For one 
moment he had thought that, after all, he 
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might perhaps be very happy as her hus- 
band, and that things might turn out better 
than he had anticipated. But when he 
heard her deliberately prefer the dress- 
maker to his society, these delusions 
vanished! His parting was colder than 
her own. 

" Come to me the day you come back, 
and you sliaU hear my decision," said 
Clarice, smiling graciously as she gave him 
her hand;. 

"I shall laope to do so," he answered 
gravely, bowing low. And thus he left 
her. 

Afterwards, when he got back to hw 
chambers in the Albany, he could congra- 
tulate himself thoroughly upon his success ; 
for of course Clarice Newton was as good 
as engaged to him. 
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" You are a lucky dog, Jack," he said 
aloud, gleefully, as he tossed a few more 
blue envelopes that had arrived during his 
absence into the fireplace. " No more duns, 
no more money bothers for ever ! I think 
I have played my trump card — landed 
myself into a snug berth at last. I didn't 
expect much from that well-dressed piece 
of ice, so I have no cause to be disappointed. 
It's a singular thing that I never felt a 
more absolute repugnance towards kissing 
a woman in my life than I did to kiss 
Clarice Newton. I am absolutely thankful 
to think that ceremony is deferred for a 
week ! Well, at all events, a little of that 
will go a long way with Clarice. She won't 
require much of that sort of duty; that's 
one comfort. I dare say we shall get on 
very well, and be quite as happy as most 
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married couples. She was a brick about 
the money, too ; I like her for that. And 
after all, Jack, my boy, the money is the 
main thing." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A PICNIC. 



It was too hot for fishing. Philip had been 
casting his line unsuccessfully across the 
trout stream all the morning, but the sun 
shone out brightly, and the trout would 
take no notice of Philip's fly. It was 
pleasanter far to be sitting on the grass 
under the trees, with Ella opposite to him, 
unpacking the little luncheon basket she 
had brought down with her, helping her 
to lay out the cold chicken and to make 
the salad« 
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They made a pretty picture together on 
the brink of the stream that rippled and 
rustled on at their feet over its bed of 
many-coloured stones. Ella, in her fresh 
gpeckled cotton dress, stooping busily over 
the basket, and Philip^ in his gray shoot- 
ing-coat and knickerbockers, with his rod 
leaning against the tree behind him, and 
between them the basket, the shiny plates 
and silver cups, and the snowy napkin 
spread on the grass. 

" How good of you to come down all 
this way in the sun with my lunch I " says 
Philip, who can hardly take his eyes oflf 
her face. 

"But I liked to come," answers Ella, 
simply. "I think it is delightful! It 
would have been very dull lunching all 
alone indoors, as papa has gone oflf to see 
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the farmers. I am so fond of a picnic — 
aren't you, Philip ? " 

" I like a tSte-a-tSte picnic like this, de* 
cidedl^y' answers Philip, earnestly. 

" So do I. I don't think a large party 
would be half such fun. Let us put the 
claret-bottle into the water." 

" So you do not dislike me quite so much 
as you did at first, Ella ? " asks Philip, 
somewhat nervously, when they had de-» 
posited the bottle, propped up by stones, 
to their mutual satisfaction, in a little pool 
of the river. 

Ella stood up, flicking the water from 
her little finger-tips. The bright drops 
flew out into the sunshine, and glittered 
like diamonds as they fell. 

" I never disliked you, Philip," she 
answered gravely; "but it was natural 
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I should not Kke you very mucli at 
first." 

" And you Kke me very mucli now ? " 
His voioe shook and his face flushed, in 
spite of his utmost efforts to seem in- 
different. 

"Very much. We know each other 
now." She looked up at him with her 
quiet, serious eyes, in which there was no 
emotion save a pleasant, trustful friend- 
liness. And she never saw all the love 
and the longing that shone out of the 
brown eyes she looked into ! 

Presently they began their lunch ; and 
the dogs, who had been wandering about 
after their own devices, became sensible 
of the vicinity of food, and came trot- 
ting back to Ella's side. Twig sat 
restlessly expectant between the chicken 
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and the plate of sandwiches, licking 
his nose anxiously at each mouthful that 
Ella ate, and giving little whines of 
remonstrance if she forgot him too long ; 
whilst the brown spaniel, with a greater 
amount of self-control, lay patiently at 
her feet, with his nose on his paws, 
and contented himself with looking un- 
utterable things at her out of his tragic 
ey^. 

"Who is tHs?" said. Ella suddenly, 
below her breath, as looking up she saw 
a man coming towards them over the 
green shoulder of the hill. 

" Why — ^why, it's Jack Ormsby ! " cried 
Philip joyfully, jumping to his feet, 
" How can he have got here?" And he 
ran eagerly forward to meet him. 

The stranger came on towards them. 
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Ella looked at him as he came. So this 
was Jack Ormsby, the hero of all Philip's 
Arctic stories, whom she had so much 
wished to see. As he came towards her 
over the grass — a well-made, upright 
figure, with fair hair, burnished into gold 
by the July sun, and eyes blue as the 
heavens behind him — ^he seemed to her like 
a strong young Yiking out of one of the 
old Norse legends, come straight down 
from the eternal snow and ice of the far 
north to visit her. 

The next minute she was smiling over 
her fanciful thoughts, and shaking hands 
with him. 

" You must forgive my taking you by 
surprise in this cool way, Miss Dallas ; but 
I am on my way to Scotland, and Lady 
Althea asked me to stop here a couple of 
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hours to see Philip about a Kttle business 
matter she could not well explain by 
writing, so I went up to the house " 

" Where you found no one in, I sup- 
pose ? " 

*' No ; but your butler directed me where 
to find you." 

And then Jack suddenly came to the 
conclusion that Ella's eyes were the love- 
liest he had ever beheld, and that he should 
very decidedly not go on to Scotland till 
the following day, 

" I thought, perhaps, I might stop at 
the inn to-night, and go on to-morrow," 
he said, with a view to immediately 
settling the point of his remaining. 

" Papa would never hear of your going 
to the inn, Mr. Ormsby. We shall be 
only too delighted if you will stop at 
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Cheriton to-night. I will send a cart 
the station for your luggage as soon ] 
■we go in." 

Jack made but a feint protest again 
these hospitable intentions, and resigni 
himself to staying at Cheriton with tl 
utmost tranquillity, 

" I don't know what Mr. Dallas will si 
at finding a strange man installed in I 
house when he comes home ! " he s^ 
laughing. 

" Papa will be delighted to have soi 
one fresh to talk to," answered Ella ; " 
has nearly exhausted Philip's powers as 
hatener. Now, you must sit down a 
share our lunch, or rather what is k 
for we have aliready made a hole in 
Philip," in a voice of dismay, " we ha 
only two drinking-cups ! " 
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"Never mind; let me stare yours," 
cried Jack, sitting down by Ella, and 
making himself thorongUy at home at 
once. 

It was the merriest little picnic in the 
world. Jack, who had that rare talent 
of accommodating himself instantly to the 
people with whom he found himself, fell 
into their little jokes as naturally as 
though he had been with them both for 
days, instead of having, as Philip said, 
only just dropped down from the clouds 
upon them. They finished making the 
salad, and they compounded some more 
claret cup, and then they sat down and 
ate and drank, with many jokes as to 
the dividing of the lunch, which had been 
only intended for two, into three por- 
tions. 
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Jack, as he watched Ella, said to himself 
that Philip certainly had good taste ; and 
he felt more anxious than ever to fulfil 
Lady Althea's mission, and to send him 
away home to-morrow. 

By-and-by, when the merry little repast 
had come to an end, Ella, who had the 
invitation to Philip's friend upon her 
mind, felt that the necessary interview 
with Mrs. Stubbs, relative to ways and 
means, must not be deferred any longer. 
She left the friends together, and went off 
to the house, followed by her dogs. 

Mr. Ormsby at once opened fire upon 
Philip, and detailed Lady Althea's possible 
losses in the South American mines at 
greater length and with a more alarming 
emphasis than that lady had at all given 
him to understand. She would have been 
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delighted with the earnestness and zeal of 
her messenger. 

^ Do you really think the infernal thing 
is going smash?" said Philip, who was 
leaning against the trunk of a tree, with 
his hands in his pockets, contemplating his 
boots, whilst many troublous thoughts 
puckered up his brow. 

"I am afraid there is a chance of it," 
answered Jack, who had a face of solemnity 
suitable to the gravity of the occasion. 
*^ You see, you ought to be in town, Phil ; 
and your mother feels it*" 

" It's a confounded nuisance ! " 6aid 
Philip, heaving a big sigh. "I didn't 
want to go just yet." 

" We all have to do things ^e don't like 
sometimes," said Jack, sententiously, think- 
ing about his proposal to Miss Newton. 
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^'MSfhj on eartli can't she take old 
Foster's advice ? He knows a great deal 
more about business than I do." Old 
Foster being Lady Althea's solicitor. 

"Foster advises her to hold on, and 
thinks it a pity to sell out at such a loss. 
But your mother has taken fright, and it 
is very natural she should want to consult 
you. I wonder that you should seem so 
thoroughly apathetic, when so large a sum 
is at stake." 

** I would sooner lose twice the money 
than have to leave Cheriton just now," 
said Philip, with a sort of groan. 

Jack Ormsby was throwing pebbles into 
the water. All his energies seemed en- 
grossed in hitting a particular big white 
stone, which stuck up in the middle of the 
stream. Perhaps he hardly heard Philip's 
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last words ; at all events, he did not answer 
them. 

Philip felt supremely miserable. He 
was in love with Ella, and had taken the* 
complaint as men do for the first time in 
their lives — ^that is to say, desperately. 
He felt that to leave her just as he had 
overcome her first repugnance to him, just 
as she had learnt to treat him with affec- 
tionate familiarity, just as he was begin- 
ning to hint to her, by half-words and 
stolen looks, how dear she was to him — ^to 
leave her just now would be, perhaps, to 
ruin his cause with her. He wished that 
Jack would question him as to his un- 
willingness to leave Cheriton. He would 
have liked to have discoursed to him 
about Ella, and about all the nameless 
charm of her sweet, serene lovelinessr 
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But Jack had no desire to become his 
confidant, so he was silent. 

" I think your mother will be very much 
annoyed if you don't go home/' said Jack, 
after a pause, during which he had hit the 
stone in the middle of the stream once, and 
missed it twice. 

"And you think there is a real neces- 
sity for my going. Jack ? " 

" Most decidedly I do." 

" Then I will go up to-morrow morn- 
ing. After all, I shan't, perhaps, be wanted 
for long; and I can always come back 
here." 

" Certainly you can." 

They turned from the river's side, and 
began walking together towards the 
house. Philip had a very high opinion 
of hi^ friend. He was twenty-four, and 
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Jack was thirty-two. The difference in 
age between them alone was, as Lady 
Althea had said, enough to give a certain 
authority to Jack's advice which a younger 
man would not have been able to assume. 
Then, Philip was proud of his friend-^ 
proud of his good looks, his manly bear- 
ing, his proficiency in sport of eYOiTj 
kind. Jack was a good shot, a splendid 
rider, and a keen sportsman. Philip 
admired him thoroughly. Be often said 
that Jack Ormsby was everything that an 
English gentleman ought to be, and he 
thought himself the luckiest fellow in the 
world to be the chosen friend and com- 
panion of such a man. I don't suppose it 
had ever occurred to open-hearted, en- 
thusiastic Philip to remember that he 
himself owned a yacht, and that his 
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little hunting-box was situated in a first- 
rate country, and that Jack Ormsby 
was remarkably fond of yachting, and 
found Yarworth a convenient place to go 
down to with a couple of hunters for 
a visit of indefinite length during the 
winter months. 

As devotedly as one man can love 
another did Philip Dallas love Jack 
Ormsby. He was his hero — ^his type of 
what a man should be — and he would 
sooner have disbelieved in the truth of 
the whole of the rest of mankind than have 
accredited him with any mean or mer- 
cenary motives. Besides, had not Jack 
saved his life ! Philip would never forget 
that to his dying day. 

When Jack seriously said that such and 
such things were right or desirable, Philip 
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generally paid attention to what lie said. 
Ladj Althea had known this when she 
had chosen her messenger, and had rightly 
counted upon the amount of Jack Ormsby'jB 
influence, 

" I suppose you are right, old fellow ! " 
gaid Philip, with a sigh, as they sauntered 
on together across the grass. " I will be 
off by the ten o'clock train to-morrow." 

** That's right, Phil," answered Jack, 
heartily. ^^ What a nice old place it m ! " 
he continuedy as they came in sight of the 
house, whose walls and windows, decked 
out with the creepers in full bloom, were 
reflected back in the green waters of the 
lake below. "How do you get on with 
the uncle ? " 

** Oh, he is a first-rate aid fellow," 
answered Phil, to whom everything and 
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everybody appertaining to Ella appeared 
in glowi^g colours. " I don't know wty 
my mother should have hated him so 
all these years. I think she must have 
forgotten him. Here he is, coming out to 
meet us." 

Richard Dallas stood in the doorway of 
his house watching for them, and as the 
two young men emerged into the gravel 
drive in front of the house, he came forth, 
hatless, into the sunshine, with his white 
hair and beard gleaming like silver, to 
greet them. He welcomed Philip's friend 
cordially, and expressed his pleasure at his 
remaining at Cheriton for the night with 
old-fashioned courtesy and hospitality. 

" Jack Ormsby brings me news from my 
mother which will oblige me to leave you 
to-morrow, uncle," said Philip, dashing at 
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once into the subject with which his 
thoughts were filled. 

" Lady Althea is not ill, I trust ? " 

" Oh dear, no," answered Jack. " She is 
only anxious to see Philip about a little 
matter of business." 

^*I am very sorry you must leave us, 
PhiUp." 

" So am I, uncle — as sorry as I can be," 
replied Philip, earnestly. 

"You must come back to us, later — ^ 
whenever you feel inclined, I trust," 
answered Mr. Dallas. 

No one would have guessed from his 
quiet and polite manner of inviting his 
nephew to return, how painfully anxious 
he was lest Philip should never come back 
any more, and how thoroughly he had 
sifted the meaning of Lady Althea's " little 
matter of business." 
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" She has smelt a rat, said Richard 
Dallas to himself, more forcibly thaai 
elegantly, as he walked in between his 
nephew and his nephew's friend, the pic- 
ture of a courteous, quiet-mannered old 
gentleman. *' This Mr. Ormsby is sent to 
get him away, upon some pretext or other ; 
and she will never let him come back 
again. She is clever enough for that — 
unless, indeed, in this short ten days the 
mischief is done already, past remedy. But 
is it ? " 

Upon this momentous question Richard 
Dallas was destined to be satisfied before 
he laid down to sleep that night. 

When they had all gone up to bed, after 
a long and pleasant hour together over 
pipes and talk, and after the formal good- 
nights had been spoken on the landing, 
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Philip came again out of his bedroom and 
knocked at his uncle's door. 

' Richard Dallas was pacing up and down 
his room, with many disturbing thoughts 
in his mind. He had watched eagerly and 
hungrily the signs and tokens of Philip's 
admiration for Ella. He had hoped and 
feared, and hoped again, and then tried 
not to hope, lest he should be building upon 
sand. He had seen how thoroughly the 
two seemed to be absorbed in each other ; 
how Philip's eyes had followed his daugh- 
ter's slight figure as she moved about the 
room ; how he sprang up to do her slightest 
bidding ; how he seemed restless and ill at 
ease if she was not present, and how his 
face lighted up when she came in — ^he had 
seen, without seeming to see, all this day 
by day, and he had hoped — nay, had more 
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than hoped, he had felt sure — that Philip 
admired EUa intensely. 

But Eichard Dallas was no fool. He 
knew very well that there is a wide dif- 
ference between a man's admiration of a 
girl, and a determination of making her 
his wife, especially if the girl be portionr 
less. And now if Philip went away— if 
he were suddenly removed from the quiet 
country life, where Ella was his only and 
constant companion, to all the bustle of 
London in the season, where, doubtless,, 
there must be many women ready to smile 
upon him, and where Lady Althea would 
be ever present to counteract any effect 
that she might have had upon him — ^who 
knows if the transient influence of Ella's 
beauty and her charm might not, in 
absence from her, and in total change 
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of scene, be utterly wiped out and ob- 
literated? for at twenty-four the writings 
of love upon a man's heart are as writings 
upon sand ; they seem to be deeply scored, 
and the first wave washes them away ! 

It was in no light spirit that Richard 
Dallas thought over these things. It was 
not that he coveted wealth for his daughter 
— he was not greedy of gain either for 
himself or for her; but he desired to see 
her placed out of reach of want before he 
died — and that, marriage alone could do for 
her ; and also with all the strength of his 
mind he did desire that Cheriton might 
still be hers. If it could be so ; if the 
home she loved so dearly might still own 
her for its mistress; if, as he said, his 
grandchildren might fill his house when he 
was gone — then, indeed, Richard Dallas 
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felt that his life would not have been 
utterly valueless. But if it was not to be 
so ; if the dream was not to be realized ; if, 
after all, Philip were to go his way and 
Ella to be forgotten — then, perhaps, it 
had been hardly worth his while to have 
forgiven poor Charlie ! 

And Kichard Dallas had good cause to 
be anxious for Ella's future. He knew, 
and had known for some time, although 
his child knew it not, that he had not very 
long to live — a year or two at most, the 
country doctor who always attended him 
had said; and he felt himself that there 
was truth in his words. There was good 
reason, therefore, for the many anxious 
hopes and fears that assailed him on every 
side as he thought upon these things. 

At this point of his reflections in walked 
Philipr- 
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*' Uncle Kichard, I must say a few words 
to you before I go." 

"Sit down, my boy. I am sorry you 
have to leave us." 

"So am I, uncle, awfully sorry — -just 
now especially. If I could have stayed a 
few days longer, I might not have minded 
— that is, I might have known better. Oh, 
Uncle Kichard, I must ask you if I have 
any hope with her ? " 

"My dear Phil, I hardly understand 
you," said Mr. Dallas, whose heart was 
beating with painful rapidity, but he care- 
fully suppressed all outward traces of 
emotion — although Philip himself was so 
agitated that he would not have been 
likely to have noticed them. " Is it of 
Ella that you are speaking ? " 

" Yes, yes, of Ella. Oh, uncle, you 
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must have seen how I love her. I have 
known her so short a time, it seems, per- 
haps, strange to you ; but she is so lovely, 
so good — so different to any one else I 
have ever met. I could not go away with- 
out speaking to you." 

"But, my dear Philip," said his uncle, 
who was far too diplomatic to show the 
delight he felt, " I am afraid Lady Althea 
would object to your choice. You must 
recollect that Ella will be absolutely 
penniless." 

. Philip had been pacing about the room. 
He stopped now, and caught hold of his 
uncle's hand. " As if that could make any 
difference ! Ella, without a farthing, is a 
richer prize than any othef woman in the 
world ; and my mother will think . so, too, 
when she sees her." 
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Richard Dallas doubted it, but refrained 
from damping Philip's ardour by saying 
so. 

" You are very generous, my dear boy. 
No one could be more welcome to me for 

■9- 

a son-in-law than yourself. Ella is a prize, 
if you can win her ; and I wish you every 
success," he said, wringing his nephew's 
hand heartily. 

" And you think I have a hope, sir ? " 
asked Philip, anxiously. " I know it 
would be too soon to speak yet; but if 
I were to come back later -" 

" Yes, yes ; come back later and try 
your chance. Grirls are odd creatures, and 
it's no good hurrying them," said his uncle, 
who did not wish to let Philip suppose that 
Ella was ready at once to drop into his 
mouth. Young meji are all the keener for 
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a little uncertainty and delay, he sagely 
reflected. " It is," he continued, " as you 
say, rather too soon to speak to her yet. 
But absence may work in your favour ; 
and I think — ^yes, Philip, I may say I 
think she is, at all events, not unfavourably 
disposed towards you," 

Richard Dallas went to bed that night 
a happy man* His anxieties were all at 
an end : Ella's future was secured. He 
had nothing to do now but to render up 
his grateful thanks to Heaven for having 
ordered all things so wisely and so well. 

" Christian motives always pay in the 
long run, depend upon it,'* he said to 
himself, as he got into bed. "Poor 
Charlie ! I am glad I have wiped off that 
old score against him. It has brought a 
blessing upon me." 
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But one thing Richard Dallas had 
utterly forgotten to take into account, or 
rather had tacitly reckoned upon as cer- 
tain, and that was Ella's own opinion upon 
the subject of the future disposal of herself 
in marriage. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



"there's many a slip/' 



Between the departure of Philip Dallas for 
town, which took place by the ten o'clock 
train the following morning, and the in- 
tended departure of Mr. Ormsby by the 
twelve o'clock train in the opposite direc- 
tion, an event intervened which, though 
insignificant in itself, sufficed to alter the 
whole course of Ella Dallas's after life. 

The event was nothing more than this. 
The dogcart was already at the door to take 
him to the station, when Mr. Ormsby 
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remembered tliat he had left a favourite 
stick upstairs in his bedroom. He ran up 
to fetch it, and in coming down again 
with it in his hand, two steps at a time — 
for he was rather late, and had no time 
to spare if he wanted to catch the train — 
the heel of his boot slipped upon the 
polished oak of the landing, and he fell, 
in the most undignified manner possible, 
right down a flight of stairs, with one leg 
doubled up under him. He laughed 
heartily at his own clumsiness ; but when 
he attempted to get up, it was found that 
he must have .sprained his ankle, for he 
could not stand. At first he declared it 
was nothing — absolutely nothing ; he 
should be all right in five minutes, if 
Mr. Dallas would kindly give him a glass 
of sherry ; he should be able to catch his 
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train still, by driving fast. But Stubbs 
fetched the sherry, and he drank it, and 
immediately afterwards, in attempting to 
put his foot to the ground, turned so white 
and faint, that it was evident he would be 
quite unable to leave Cheriton that day, 
at all events. 

The next thing to be done was for Mr. 
Dallas and Stubbs between them to get 
him on to the sofa in an adjoining room, 
and to send the dogcart, not to the station, 
but to the village, with orders to bring 
back Mr. Simmonds, the doctor. 

Mr. Simmonds arrived, looked at the 
injured foot, and shook his head solemnly 
over it. It was, he said, rather worse than 
an ordinary sprain ; there was, he feared, 
a small tendon broken. Perfect rest 
was the only course to be pursued. If 
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Mr. Ormsby did not wish to be lame for 
the rest of his life, he must not think of 
putting his foot to the ground for a week 
at the very least. 

Mr. Ormsby, who had been left alone 
with the doctor, cursed himself aloud for 
a fool and an idiot ; but on further reflection 
did not feel so thoroughly heart-broken as 
might have been expected. There might 
possibly be mitigations in his lot, thought 
Jack to himself. 

When Mr. Dallas came in. Jack was 
loud and profuse in his expressions of re- 
gret and dismay at Mr. Simmonds's decision, 
and insisted on being removed at once, on 
a shutter, to the inn. He would sooner 
risk being, as Mr. Simmonds said, lame for 
life, than trespass so egregiously upon Mr. 
Dallas's kindness and hospitality. He must 
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beg of him to send for the shutter at once^ 
or a hurdle — a hurdle would do equally 
well. Mr. Dallas repudiated inn, shutter, 
and hurdle, alike with indignation. Was 
it likely, he asked, that the master of 
Cheriton would turn an invalid guest out 
of his house ? A guest, he said, was a 
godsend to him, even a guest tied by the 
leg to the sofa ; and sorry as he was for 
the accident, he could not help selfishly 
rejoicing that he would still be able to 
enjoy the pleasure of Mr. Ormsby's society. 

" No, no, my dear sir," he said, laying 
his hand kindly upon Jack's arm ; ".don't 
you fret yourself about that. All you have 
got to do is to get well, and till then Ella 
and I must nurse you and look after you 
— and glad enough we shall be to do it." 

The prospect of being nursed by Ella 
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had its attractions, and Jack resigned him- 
self to the inevitable with a remarkably 
good grace. 

• Later on in the day he called for his 
writing-case, and after pondering for some 
minutes with his pen in his hand, and his 
eyes staring idly out of the window, he 
indited a short letter to Peter, his valet. 

Peter, be it understood, had gone on to 
Scotland with the bulk of his master's 
luggage. Jack having retained only one 
portmanteau for his one night's stoppage 
at Cheriton. It would have been natural 
for Mr. Ormsby to have sent for his valet, 
for Peter would have been of great service 
in attending upon him ; but he did not do 
so. On the contrary, he bade him send 
another portmanteau to Cheriton, but remain 
where he was himself until he should see 
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fit to send for him. He was to tell tlie 
friend who was to join him in his fishing 
that he was detained by business in town, 
but was coming in the course of a few 
days. He was also to forward all letters 
to his present address. But the pith and 
gist of the letter lay in the following 
sentence : — " I shall enclose all the letters 
I write to you, and you are to post them, 
as I wish it to be supposed that I am in 
Scotland; so do not mention to any one 
that I am here." He then wrote two 
letters, one to Lady Althea and one to 
Miss Newton, in both of which he stated 
that he had arrived safely at his journey's 
end, that the river was not in very good 
order, that his friend was anxious to go 
on to another place where he thought the 
sport would be better, and that conse- 
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quently lie miglit be away a few days 
longer than he had intended. To Lady 
Althea he furthermore stated that Philip 
was evidently much taken with his cousin, 
and that she and her father were apparently 
doing their best to entrap him, and that 
he must therefore urge upon her to do 
her utmost to prevent her son from re- 
turning to Cheriton. To Clarice Newton 
he added sundry protestations of affection 
and life-long fidelity, which ran glibly 
off his pen without producing the smallest 
corresponding warmth or fervour in his 
mind. He enclosed both these letters to 
Peter, with orders to post them at once. 
Presently looking up from his writing 
towards Mr. Dallas, who was reading the 
paper, he asked unconcernedly — 

" Are you likely to be writing to Philip, 
Sir? 
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"Well — no," answered his host, laying 
down the TimeSj and looking at him over 
his spectacles. The old man paused for a 
minute, whilst he reflected that to write to 
Philip would be an impolitic step, and 
likely to arouse the suspicions of Lady 
Althea, and also, possibly, to evince a too 
great readiness to close with his nepheVs 
overtures on the subject of Ella. No, there 
had better be no correspondence, thought 
Richard Dallas, pondering. "No, I don't 
think I shall be writing to Philip," he 
said aloud. " At least, I can, of course, if 
you wish it." 

" Oh dear, no, thank you, sir. I will 
write him a line myself to-morrow, and 
tell him about this confounded accident." 

Mr. Dallas returned to his Times, and 
Jack lay back on his sofa, and reviewed 
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his positicm with a careful mental scru- 
tiny. 

" Hum ! — I think I have macle matters 
pretty safe now. It would never do for 
Philip to know I was laid up here ; he 
would come posting back at once. And I 
mean to have pretty Ella to myself, for 
my own special enjoyment. A fellow must 
take what consolations he can, when he 
has nothing to do but lie on the sofa. It's 
a nuisance, of course, coming to grief 
down those confounded stairs in that idiotic 
way ; but still, as things are — well, I dare 
say I shall amuse myself pretty well. I 
must be careful not to let my lady Clarice 
hear of it ; it might upset everything in 
that quarter, and sixty thousand pounds is 
too good a stake to throw away for a 
week's amusement. What a little darling 
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she is ! " — the last words not applying, it 
will be understood, to Miss Clarice Newton. 

The " little darling " he was thinking of 
came creeping softly into the room at that 
very moment. 

" Are you comfortable, Mr. Ormsby ? I 
hope your foot doesn't pain you." 

" Oh, not much now, thanks. What an 
ass you must think me, Miss Dallas, to go 
breaking my limbs, and saddUng you and 
your father with an invalid to take care 
of ! " said Jack, twisting himself round 
upon his pillows to look up at the sweet 
face above him. 

" I am sure you are uncomfortable," said 
Ella. 

Mr. Ormsby immediately discovered that 
he was uncomfortable, very uncomfortable. 

" Well, perhaps I am. If you will kindly 
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raise the pillow a little under my head. So — 
thanks. A little more to the right. That is 
better. How good you are to me ! " And 
then, as Ella stooped over his couch, and 
her small hands busied themselves among 
the pillows. Jack detained one of them for 
an instant on its way, by laying his cheek 
down upon it. 

The caressing action altered the girl's 
whole aspect. In one second her serene 
calmness had vanished as if by magic. A 
vivid blush covered her face, her eyelids 
drooped, and her lip trembled. She snatched 
away her hand, and Mr. Ormsby was left 
to settle his own pillows as best he might, 
then and ever after ; for Ella never offered 
to arrange them again. 

The days that followed sped away swiftly 
and uneventfully. Morning and evening 
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Mr. Simmonds came and dressed liis 
patient's foot, enjoined rest, and restricted 
his diet. During the day Mr. Dallas would 
sit and talk to him, laying down the law 
upon politics and social economy, and other 
abstmse subjects, which Jack felt disposed 
— ^but was too polite — to yawn over, expect- 
ing Mr. Ormsby to agree with every word 
he uttered, and being exceedingly put out 
if on any subject he happened to disagree 
with. him. Whilst these discussions were 
going on, Ella sat by with her work, her 
head bent low, her busy fingers plying her 
needle to and fro, listening intently to all 
they said, and mentally siding daily less 
and less with her father, and more and 
more with his opponent. 

Then, when Mr. Dallas went out, Ella 
would come and sit on a low stool by the 
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side of the invalid and read to him for 
hours at a time. Jack liked her to read tb 
him. He lay and looked at her, thinking 
much, not of the book she was reading, but 
of her who read it. Sometimes, with an 
effort, he would say to himself that this 
sort of thing would never do ; that he was 
certainly well enough to be moved, and 
that it would be better for him to go ; that 
the present was all too dangerously sweet, 
the future all too drearily hopeless, to 
make it safe or wise for him to linger on 
this enchanted ground. As to what might 
be the result for her, he purposely shut his 
eyes to it. From the moment that Ella 
had first blushed and trembled at his touch, 
Jack had known full well that he had 
nothing to fear from Philip as a rival, 
and that there was assuredly danger for 
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her as well as for himself. To do Jack 
justice, he was not intentionally heartless 
— ^he was only intensely selfish. Once, 
indeed, after a hard struggle with himself 
through the hest part of a sleepless night, 
he had come to the unalterable determina- 
tion of setting Mr. Simmonds's orders at 
defiance, and of getting off to town some- 
how or other on the following day. But 
when the morning came, and he had been 
deposited in the drawing-room on his sofa 
by Stubbs, and Ella came in, like a fresh 
summer blossom, in her cool white dres» — 
when she looked at him with those be- 
wilderingly loveJy eyes, and smiled at him 
with those sweet lips that he was for ever 
longing to kiss — then all Jack's fortitude 
melted away like snow beneath the noonday 
sun, and he felt that he could not, and 
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would not, leave her yet, be the conse- 
quences what they might. 

In the evenings, when it was dusk — too 
dark to see to read, and before the candles 
were brought in — Richard Dallas dozed in 
his armchair, and never heard the soft 
monotone of their low voices at the other 
end of the room. Great discussions went 
on at those times between them. Jack 
would partially confide to her some of the 
troubles of his life — as seen from his own 
point of view — and Ella, bold because she 
could not see her companion's face, would 
lecture him gravely upon his extravagance 
and recklessness, and extort promises of 
amendment from him. Once or twice on 
these occasions the conversation died sud- 
denly away. Silence is a dangerous game 
for a woman to play in the twilight hour, 
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when she is sitting very near to the man 
whose very presence is beginning to be the 
completion of earthly joy to her, and whose 
lightest touch has power to make her 
tremble. One evening in the half light, in 
such a silence, their hands had met — ^per- 
haps by accident ; for one instant Ella had 
left her hand passively in his grasp, and 
Jack had covered the little palm with 
passionate kisses. 

Then, enter a sudden blaze of light, and 
Stubbs with the candles, and Miss Dallas 
had turned and fled precipitately from the 
room. 

And so the happy, dreamy days sped by 
swiftly and uneventfully — each so like its 
predecessor, that Ella could hardly believe 
that nearly a fortnight had slipped by since 
Philip had left and Mr. Ormsby had met 
with his accident. 
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Mr. Simmonds began to be puzzled by 
the case of his patient. In the ordinary 
course of things Mr. Ormsby ought to be 
able to get about very well with a stick, 
instead of which it was with the greatest 
difficulty, and only with the help of a 
pair of crutches borrowed from the village 
hospital, that he could manage to get from 
one room to the other, or just outside into 
the garden in the quadrangle. The in- 
flammation in the ankle had entirely dis- 
appeared. How was it, then, that Mr. 
Ormsby was still so helpless ; and why did 
he complain of so much pain in the injured 
limb, and holloa so loud when it was 
touched ? There were times, indeed, when 
Jack appeared to be suffering agonies. 
Mr. Simmonds was exceedingly perplexed. 

" I think, Mr. Ormsby, if you were to 
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exert yourself a little more '* he sug- 
gested when, after a careful examination of 
his patient*s ankle, he had utterly failed in 
discovering any adequate cause for the 
protracted pain and helplessness of which 
he complained. " I am quite sure that 
the tendons are all right. Now that the 
inflammation has gone down, I can tell 
better than at first. You ought to be 
getting about again now. Perhaps a little 
more exertion on your part " 

" Exertion,- my dear sir ! How can a man 
exert himself when it hurts like the very 
deuce to move ? " 

"It is very singular — that pain," said 
the doctor, musingly. " It seems to be 
worse than it was at first." 

" Oh, ever so much ! " 

" Is it a dull, grinding pain ? " 
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" Yes, dull and grinding," 

" Not acute, then ? " 

" Oh yes, horribly acute." 

" That seems singular ! And you always 
have the pain ? " 

"No, not when I lie still; but I assure 
you I couldn't walk to the end of the 
passage to save my life." 

Mr. Simmonds thought he had never 
come across such an obstinate case in any 
sprain he had ever attended in his life. 
It puzzled him extremely where the pain 
could possibly come from. Rheumatism 
or neuralgia often account for a variety of 
inexplicable things, and possibly they 
might do so in this instance, 

" Well, well," he said, as he stood up and 
buttoned his coat, preparatory to taking his 
departure, " I think a little rheumatism 
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may have settled in the joint; that would 
account for it. I will send you a lotion to 
use to-night." 

"That's it, no doubt," said Jack, de- 
cidedly; and he took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of mentioning to Mr. Dallas that 
Simmonds thought he had a rheumatic 
affection in his foot which might delay his 
recovery for several days longer. 

How was it that Eichard Dallas, who 
had been so keen in watching for the 
tokens of Philip's dawning affection for his 
daughter, never heeded the danger which 
now threatened to destroy his well-laid 
plans for the future, and her own peace 
and happiness along with them ? 

Strange to say, it never entered into his 
mind to reflect that a young girl, whose 
daily duty and occupation it is to minister 
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to all the little invalid wants of a hand- 
some young man who is suddenly thrown 
upon her care, may very possibly lose her 
heart to her patient by the way. 

Richard Dallas could think about nothing 
but Philip. He imagined, perhaps not un- 
naturally, that Ella's mind was equally 
pre-occupied. There were so many obvious 
advantages in a match with her cousin, 
that he felt persuaded that his daughter 
must be as fully conscious of them as he 
was himself. Moreover, Philip had been 
first in the field, and Philip was in love 
with her. As to this Mr. Ormsby, they 
knew nothing about him beyond the fact 
of his being Philip's friend, and of course, 
for that reason alone, Ella would have 
treated him with all courtesy and attention. 

Richard Dallas had been at first — asleep 
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or awake — almost always present when 
Ella and their guest were together. He had 
never observed a single look or movement 
on Mr. Ormsby's part to indicate that he 
regarded her in any other Hght than as 
a pleasant, pretty young lady, who was 
kind to him; whereas Philip was always 
casting adoring looks at her, and flushing 
up all over his face when she spoke to him 
— ^hanging out all the signs and tokens of 
his love, so that all who went hy might 
read them. Nothing of that kind had 
Mr. Dallas observed in Mr. Ormsby's 
demeanour. 

Jack had been a great deal too clever to 
allow him an opportunity of doing so. He 
could make use of his blue eyes as boldly 
as any other good-looking young fellow — 
as Ella soon discovered, to her repeated 
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confusion — ^but he never did so if there 
was the faintest danger of observation 
from " papa." But there were hundreds of 
occasions when Mr. Dallas was dozing, or 
his back turned, or often when only the 
Tinus sheltering sheets intervened between 
the old man's head and the two young 
people ; and Jack was not at all backward 
in making good use of these frequent 
opportunities. 

So after the first few days Richard 
Dallas felt convinced that there was not 
the slightest fear of Mr. Ormsby's making 
love to his daughter. Lulled in a sense 
of false security, he relaxed his careful 
chaperonage, and left them more and more 
often to their own devices. 

Meanwhile, of the world without, no 
one knew that Jack Ormsby was at Cheri- 
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ton and not in Aberdeenshire, save only- 
Peter, who had faithfully ftdfilled his 
master's instructions. 

It would have been hardly possible, 
under ordinary circumstances, that Philip 
could have remained in ignorance of his 
friend's prolonged stay at Cheriton. He 
would have written to his uncle, and the 
letter must have been answered ; and then, 
of course. Jack's accident would have been 
mentioned. But the Fates had favoured 
Mr. Ormsby's wishes in an unusually pro- 
pitious manner. Philip's grandfather, old 
Lord Grarth, who had lived at Nice for 
many years for the sake of his health, had 
a paralytic seizure, which threatened to be 
fatal. Lady Althea was telegraphed for 
to go out at once. 

Now, Lady Althea was not exactly a 
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heartless daughter ; but, at the same time, 
she had not seen her father for some years. 
He was very old, almost in his dotage. 
Only a few years ago he had effectually 
proved his imbecility, by marrying his 
housekeeper. Since that distressing event, 
Lady Althea had had no intercourse with 
him, and her affection for him had natur- 
ally much declined. 

Moreover, a hurried journey half across 
Europe would have been a very serious 
matter indeed to her. She immediately 
discovered that she had been suffering 
terribly from palpitations of the heart ; and 
after a long interview with her doctor, she 
pronounced it, as his opinion, that the 
journey would be too much for her, and 
that he would not answer for the conse- 
quences if she went. 
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At the same time " poor dear papa *' 
must not be left to die in a foreign land 
without some one or other of his family 
near him to counteract the influence of the 
ex-housekeeper. It would be very shock- 
ing, and would scandalize everybody dread- 
fully, if no one went to the old man. Lord 
Garth had no sons. Lady Althea was his 
only child, and her fortune had come to 
her from her mother's fetmily. Lord 
Garth himself was not a rich man; but 
still, whatever he would have to leave 
might reasonably be expected to go to 
Philip, That low, designing woman must 
be prevented from getting hold of it ; and 
it would be the height of folly to leave the 
old man to die — and, perhaps, to alter his 
will — without the presence of either herself 
or her son. 
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As she could not, it was plainly 
Philip's interest as well as his duty to go. 
Moreover, Lady Althea was not sorry for 
an excuse to get him safely away from 
England, and out of reach of Cheriton. 
In the three or four days he was with her, 
she had perceived that her son was not 
himself, and that "that girl," as she 
mentally called Ella, must have made a 
profound impression upon him. The tele- 
gram from Nice appeared to her, therefore, 
in the light of a providential interposition* 
If her father was to be dangerously ill, he 
could not have been so at a more oppor- 
tune moment! Lady Althea decreed that 
Philip was to go out to Nice ; and Philip, 
who was accustomed to submit to his 
mother's decrees, could not possibly find 
a reasonable excuse for refusing to go and 
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look after his aged grandfather. He wrote 
a hurried note to his uncle, informing him 
of his journey and its cause, on the eve 
of his departure, and was the other side 
of the Channel before it reached its des- 
tination. 

Jack Ormsby had, therefore, no fear 
that Philip would discover his where- 
abouts. Lady Althea and Clarice Newton 
■ • 

both received several letters from him, 
treating chiefly of the delights of salmon 
fishing, and detailing at length several 
exciting incidents of that noble sport. 
But as his letters were all dated from 
" Drumfairlie Inn," and all bore the Aber- 
deen postmark, no suspicion of the truth 
entered into the minds of either of his fair 
correspondents. 

So the sunny days went by, and the 
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fingers of Fate, noiselessly and swiftly, 
wove the tangled web of Ella's life, and no 
one put out a hand to stay their busy 
work ; nor did any of those who loved 
her take heed of the cloud, no bigger than 
a man's hand, that had already arisen in 
the far distance upon the serene blue of 
her young life's horizon. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

lotos-eaters. 

" Minerva ! " 

" Yes, Mr. Ormsby." 

" How nicely you answer to your name ! 
I wish you would put away that everlast- 
ing work, and come and sit nearer to me." 

Jack was reclining in a low American 
chair that had been brought out for him 
on to the gravel path in the quadrangle. 
Ella sat a little way oflF, leaning against 
the greenery upon the walls. The after- 
noon was hot and sunny, and they were 
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both in the shadow of the house. Ella's 
hat was on the ground ; her small, smooth 
head, bending over her work, was framed 
by the dark foliage of the roses behind 
her. Grreat clusters of crimson and creamy- 
blossoms hung about and above her on 
every side, filling the air with their strong, 
sweet fragrance. 

" What is it that you are eternally 
stitching at?" asked Jack, with an in- 
valid's petulant imperiousness. 

" I am putting new wristbands to papa's 
shirts," she answered, smiling, biit not 
looking up at him, 

" No one ever did such a thing for me," 
said Jack, in a melancholy voice. " One 
or two of my shirts are in rags ; but I 
shall have to buy new ones. No one ever 
mends them." 
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" I will, with pleasure. Let me go and 
fetch them," cried Ella, jumping up eagerly. 

" You horrid little practical goddess of 
wisdom ! " laughed Jack, lazily putting out 
his hand to stop her. "Why are you so 
fearfully matter-of-fact? Do you suppose 
I want to send you away from me, when 
you are the only pleasure I have in life 
just at present ? Sit down again, or rather 
fold up your work, and come here/* 

Ella obeys. When a man lies back in 
his chair and looks out from under his 
drooping eyelids, as Jack does at Ella, and 
then says " Come here," the chances are 
that the woman will obey ; he is probably 
pretty sure of his power over her. 

Jack was quite sure of his power over 
Ella, and it gave him pleasure to use it. 
She left her seat, and came and stood over 
against him. 
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"What do you want of me, Mr. 
Ormsby ? " she asks, with drooping eyelids 
and a sudden flush of colour. 

" I have an inordinate desire to go and 
refresh myself in the kitchen garden among 
the gooseberry bushes." 

"By all means let us go," she answers 
gaily. 

"Then, Minerva, will you kindly lend 
me your shoulder?" he asks, half rising, 
with the help of his crutch. 

" Mr. Ormsby, you know that it is quite 
unnecessary," she answers, gravely and 
reproachfully^ 

" I know ! What do you mean ? " 

♦' I passed by your room this morning 
just before you came out of it. The door 
was open, and I looked in as I went by." 

" Very indiscreet of you, Minerva ! " 

VOL. I. 
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" Mr. Ormsby/' continued Ella solenmly, 
without heeding the interruption, " I saw 
you walk across the room by yourself. 
Stubbs wasn't there, and you walked as 
well as I do I '' 

"What a painful optical delusion!'* 
cried Jack, as he laughingly imprisoned 
her arm within his, and weighed heavily 
upon it. "Don't you see how helpless I 
am?" 

" Mr. Ormsby, it sounds dreadful to say 
such a thing ; but I can't help being afraid 
— ^thinking, I mean — ^that just for a day 
or two, perhaps, you have been a little bit 
shamming ! " 

They are in the kitchen garden now, 
under the shelter of the high red wall, 
where purple plums and yellow apricots 
are fast ripening under the southern sun. 
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Tall raspberry brambles, covered with ^oft, 
luscious fruit, form a hedge on their right. 
Dozens of squat gooseberry bushes spread 
away to the left; and all down on either 
side of the straight gravel walk, are trim 
box-borders, filled with sweet, old-fashioned 
flowers that grow up year after year un- 
pruned and untended. 

Bunches of cabbage*roses, holding up 
their sweet heads to the sky ; great yellow 
sunflowers, in whose broad bosoms soft 
brown bees are burying themselves with 
contented purrings ; spikes of snapdragon 
and blue lupus flower,rising stiffly above: 
drooping columbines that shiver in the. 
breeze; great tufts of London-pride and 
strong-scented white pinks, and limp red 
trails of " Love-lies-a-bleeding," flinging 
its forlorn lengths across the box on to 
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the gravel. And behind all this flowery 
tangle a gaudy row of hollyhocks, crimson 
and pink and yellow, standing up bravely 
and strongly against the deep blue sky. 

There is no eye to see them here — only 
the flowers and the bees, and the fluttering 
scarlet and safifron butterflies. 

Jack throws back his handsome yellow 
head and laughs, whilst £un and sunshine 
gleam in his blue eyes together. 

" My dear little woman, have you only 
just found that out? Why, for the last 
week I have been — ^not only a little bit, 
but nearly entirely — shamming ! Don't 
look so horror-struck ! Is it so very 
wicked to make one's self out jtist a little 
bit worse than one is ? You know, if I had 
been well, I should have had to go away ! " 

They are walking together down the 
straight flower-bordered path. 
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"And your foot is really well?" says 
EUa, wonderingly. Even such an inno- 
cent deception comes like a revelation to 
her. 

" Quite," he answered, with dancing 
eyes. 

" And you can walk alone ? " 

" Perfectly." 

"Then let go my hand, please, Mr. 
Ormsby," is the unanswerable deduction. 

jack obeys, laughing a happy, tri* 
umphant laugh as he looses her small 
hand. Does he not know that he has but 
to put out his own to take it again at any 
minute that he pleases ? 

He does so please within the next five 
minutes. He takes it and its fellow into 
his own strong brown hands, and holds 
them tightly. 
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" Ella," he says, looking down intently 
into her fair, flushed face, "tell me, are 
you sorry, that I am going away to-mor- 
row?" 

" Very sorry," she answers, glancing up 
for one instant at him, and then lowering 
her eyes beneath the strong fire of his. 

" You will miss me ? " 

^' Yes," almost in a whisper, 

" Shall I sprain my other ankle ? " And 
then they both laugh, and he looses her 
hands with a sudden change of manner. 

Into the calm, flowery paradise, where 
there are no other sounds save the breeze 
and the birds and the murmur of the in-» 
sects, blending with their own low-spoken 
words, comes a jarring, discordant voice. . 

"Miss Hella, Miss Hella, where are 
you?" 
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Ella darts forwards guiltily. 

" Here I am, Mrs. Stubbs. Who wants 
me ? " 

Mrs. Stubbs appears at the end of the 
walk with her cotton gown tutned up 
over her head, to protect her from the rays 
of the sun. 

" Why, it's Mr. Lovibond, miss, as has 
been here for twenty minutes waiting to 
see you, and he is most particular anxious 
for you to settle at once." 

Ella flies up the gravel path. Jack 
striding along by her side with a speed 
which, were not Mrs. Stubbs pre-occupied 
with other thoughts, must inevitably have 
struck her as surprising in a man whom 
only ten minutes ago she had watched 
from her kitchen windcfw hobbling across 
the quadrangle with a crutch in one hand, 
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and leaning on Miss Dallas' shoulder with 
the other. 

"Who is Mr. Lovibond?" asks Jack^ 
savagely ; " and what does he want you to 
settle?" 

" Mr. Lovibond is a fermer,*' replies 
Ella, sedately, with an amused glance fit 
his overcast face; "and he wants me to 
settle whether he shall kill a pig to-morrow 
or next week.^* 

And then she speeds on ahead, and leaves 
him alone among the hollyhocks, pulling at 
his long yellow moustache, and growling 
out inarticulate curses under his breath at 
Mrs. Stubbs and Mr. Lovibond, and all the 
pigs in the land. 

Dinner is over; but Richard Dallas still 
detains his guest in the dining-room, over 
the good old port and the amber-coloured 
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sherry that glisten undier the lamplight in 
heavy cut-glass decanters on the dark oak 
table. Ella has left them — ^her empty chair 
is pushed away from the table — and Jack's 
eyes are straying involuntarily out at the 
open window where the moonlight is flood- 
ing the summer night, and where a minute 
since he has caught sight of a slim white 
figure speeding down across the grass 
towards the lake side. How interminably 
slow are the old man's long-winded stories 
of the politics of his youth ! Will those 
prosy dissertations on the infinite superi- 
ority of things that are past over things 
j;hat are present never come to an end 
to-night ? 

" Those were the times, sir," says 
Eichard over again, for the twentieth time. 
** No one ever heard of trades-unions and 
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strikes in those days. The old families 
held their proper places in the country 
then* There were no upstart tradesmen 
hustling and pushing us out of existence, 
and buying up everything over our heads. 
There was the proper balance of things id 
my young days. The upper classes had 
the land and the money, and the lower 
classes were content with what God had 
given them, and were not perpetually 
encroaching upon their betters. 
, "There was that little matter of the 
French Revolution in those days, sir,'* 
observed Jack, who was endeavouring to 
balance his fork on the edge of his finger* 
bowl. 

" I am not speaking of other countries, 
Mr. Ormsby," went on his host, waving 
away the incident of the French Revolution 
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with his hands, as though it were not worth 
consideration. " No, sir, in those days the 
tide of Eadicalism, of Eepublicanism, of 
rank rebellion against the decrees of God 
and of nature (for that's what I call your 
Liberalism) that pestilential influence which 
is now flooding the country, and stamping 
out the best blood of the land under the 
heel of the basebom, had not in those days 
crossed the Channel from that unhappy 
country to which you alluded just now." 

Jack stifled a yawn, and felt very sof ry 
he had been rash enough to mention the 
French Eevolution. 

** You don't mean to tell me, Mr* 
Ormsby," continued his host, who was 
working himself up into a state of excite- 
ment, "that you, the intimate friend of 
my nephew, and coming, as I understand, 
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from a good family yourself, that you can 
60 side against your own class, in this 
hand-to-hand struggle, as to join the 
popular cry for equal rights, for universal 
suffrage, for rise of wages, and for educa- 
tion without religion ! " 

^* My dear Mr. Dallas, I agree with you 
entirely," cried Jack, who was by this time 
ready to renounce every conviction of his 
life, and to declare himself to be anything, 
Tory or Red Republican, if only he might 
bring the discussion to an end, and be free 
to follow Ella out into the moonlight. " If 
I seemed to differ from you, it was only for 
the sake of argument ; your opinions and 
mine coincide in every respect, I assure 
you, sir. Since I have had the pleasure 
and benefit of discussing these things with 
you, your arguments have entirely con- 
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vinced me that Conservative measures 
alone can save this country from ruin/^ 

" I'm glad of it ! I'm glad of it, Mr. 
Ormsby ! Will you have some more wine ? 
No? Then I think we may move into 
the other xoom. I have not had time to 
read the debates right through yet." 

But Richard Dallas, who had worked him-^ 
self up into a frenzy of denunciation, felt 
baulked of his prey by the wholesale sub- 
mission of his adversary. It is very annoy- 
ing, when you have girded up your loins 
for the fray, to find that your enemy pre- 
fers shaking hands to fighting. 

Meanwhile Ella is standing motionless in 
the silence of the summer night. Above, 
her are the star-flecked heavens, about 
her a very ocean of moonshine, before her 
the smooth, dark waters of the lake. 
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She stands quite still, with hands clasped 
together before her, her white dress, of 
some soft, clinging material, cutting out her 
perfect young figure in delicious outlines 
against the sombre waters. Great dark 
masses of woods lie on the further side, 
with here and there a silver shaft among 
them, where the moonlight has caught the 
smooth stem of a sycamore or a beech 
tree ; the distant hills are hazy and level in 
the shadowy brightness ; the yellow water- 
lilies glitter on the surface of the lake,^ 
like jewels, from among their smooth, dark 
leaves ; and every blade of grass stands out 
clear and distinct, each with its own little 
special streak of shade, at her feet. 

She stands quite still, with bent head and 
beating heart, and listens — listens for the 
coming of her lover. For is it not her 
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first love tryst? As he held open the 
door for her to pass out of the room, did 
^e not stoop his handsome head and 
whisper to her, " Out by the lake. T 
•yvill follow you " ? And therefore is she 
not here ? 

. Presently she hears him — Shears his quick 
footstep down the drive ; then the click of 
the white gate behind her — ^the same at. 
which she stood and welcomed Philip a 
month ago; then his soft whisper of her 
name— and she turns her head, and lifts 
her shy glad face to meet him. 

They get into the boat, and Jack punts 
her out into the middle of the lake — out 
into the water-lilies, among whose fat, 
fleshy stems the boat comes to an anchor 
of itself. No night in all the years she 
has lived seems to Ella half so lovely 
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as thi8. Surely the moon is brighter 
to-night, and the stars are in greater 
numbers, and the lights and shadows lie 
more tenderly over the face of the world ! 

She sits at the end of the boat, and looks 
up at the heavens with a great glad joy^ 
in her lovely eyes, and Jack sits opposite 
to her, and looks at her ; and as he looks^ 
he silently curses his hard fate and his- 
bad luck. 

He could have loved her well enough,- 
he thinks to himself, were he not tied 
and bound to that other woman in London, 
And then there comes into his soul 
3 sudden, swift flash of thankfulness that 
he is so bound; for Jack Ormsby knows 
at his heart that, had he never heard o£ 
Clarice Newton, he would not have asked 
Ella Dallas to be his. wife. Lady Althea's 
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words still rang in his ears — " She has 
not a penny, not one single penny ! '* He 
said to himself that he was not sorry 
that his honour bound him to Clarice; 
else who knows if the moonlight, and the 
sweet influences of the love-lit nighty 
might not have been too much for his 
strength of mind ! 

"It's just like my luck," he said 
savagely to himself, and theii felt a sudden 
insane desire to gather that little white- 
robed figure to his heart, and to wake up 
love's fires in those calm gray eyes. " Is 
she cold too, like the other ? " he wondered. 
" No ; I do not believe it." 
Ella is looking skywards. 
" I can hardly realize that you are going 
to-morrow," she says, breaking the absolute 
silence. 
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**I prefer not to realize it/' answers 
Jack ; and then, after a moment's silence, 
he bends forward, leaning his chin on his 
hands, and says very earnestly — 

"It is a very good thing that I am 
going away to-morrow. This sort of 
thing is bad for one — unfits one for 
one's ordinary life. It is just as well it 
should end. You know the story of the 
lotos-eaters in the enchanted island ? — 
the land * in which it seemed always after- 
noon ; ' where a drowsy forgetfulness of the 
outer world stole upon the senses of the 
eaters of that sweet, perilous fruit, till at 
length * they sat them down contented upon 
the yellow sands,' and desired no longer to 
leave its shores — ^You have read it? Well, 
little woman, such a land has Cheriton 
been to me ; and I have eaten of the lotos 
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fruit ! Day by day the sweet enchantment 
has stolen upon me more and more. Even 
now the wish to escape from the spell has 
left me. Soon, perhaps, I should be unable 
to go. You know one cannot spend one's 
whole life among roses ! " and Jack ends 
with a big sigh from the depths of his 
heart. 

He has not looked at her — perhaps he 
has not dared to look — during this speech. 
He has looked away over the side of the 
boat, down among the water-lilies. He 
has not seen the shadow that steals into 
her eyes, nor the sudden droop of the sweet 
happy lips as she listens. He does not 
know how wildly her heart is beating,- as 
he rings out the death-knell of her glad 
young hopes. So it is to be the end, she 
thinks ; and how good, how noble of him 
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to tell her the wholesome truth so tenderly 
and so kindly ! A little pause, and then 
she says very gently — 

" You are quite right ; everything 
pleasant must always end." And in her 
tranquil voice, and the calm gaze of her 
grave eyes, there is no trace of any 
emotion save a faint, regretfiil sad- 
ness. 

Jack gnaws his moustache angrily. It 
did not suit him at all to be answered like 
this. He would have liked to have seen 
her face flush with sudden trouble, her 
eyes fill with sudden tears. It angered 
him to see her as still and calm and white 
as the moonbeams around her. It was 
maddening to him to be taken so completely 
at his word. 

"It must be late," she said quietly; 
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"and I think it has turned cold. Please 
take me back, Mr, Ormsby." 

Jack rose in silence and took up the 
pole, and the punt glided out from among 
the water-lilies noiselessly back to the 
shore. They might have been Elaine and 
the Ancient Servitor; she, in her white 
robe, lying back motionless in the stern, 
and he standing up tall and dark against 
the moonlit sky. 

Under the deep shade of a giant beech 
tree, the boat grated against the shore. 
Jack sprang out and secured the rope, and 
then turned round, and held out his hand 
to help her. 

She stepped on to the side of the boat, 
and then somehow her dress caught, and 
her foot slipped, and in another second he 
was clasping her wildly against his heart. 
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" My love, my darling, look at me ! I 
want to see your eyes. Look up." 

Slowly she raises her eyes to his, whilst 
a vivid blush steals over her sweet up- 
turned face. Never did eyes more be- 
wilderingly lovely, mirror back a man's 
passionate words. In their clear depths 
Jack sees written the story of a love more 
intense than his own shallow nature can 
grasp. Dimly but surely he sees that she 
is his, to take or to leave, as best it may 
please him. His pulses throb, his breath 
shortens, his brain reels at the sight. Fifty 
Clarices and thrice fifty fortunes could not 
have come between him and her at that 
moment. 

" Has any man ever kissed your lips ? " 
he asks with a sort of passionate fierceness, 
as he draws her closer into his arms. 
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"No man — ever," she answers, trembling. 

"Then I will be the first;" and he 
stoops his yellow head and covers her 
sweet red lips with close hot kisses. 

" Swear to me you will never let another 
man kiss you like this." 

" Never, while you live," she says pas- 
sionately, and hides her glowing face upon 
his breast. 

From him — ^who has looked into her true 
eyes with his false ones, who has pressed 
her pure lips with his, that are stained by 
love words and empty kisses to a hundred 
diflferent women — from him she exacts no 
vows for the future, no catechism of the 
past. It is the man whose past will not 
bear inspection who is not to be questioned 
or bound down. The woman whose life is a 
white unwritten page, must give up her 
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past as well as her future to him who 
makes himself her master. 

The deep silence of the summer night is 
around them, as they stand thus locked in 
each other's arms. The shadow of the 
great tree is over them, and a sea of moon- 
light floods the face of the earth beyond ; 
the waters of the lake, brushed into tiny 
waves by the soft breeze, ripple caressingly 
against the boat they have just left ; a bat 
flutters by in the gloom, a little twig drops 
from the beech tree above. Suddenly the 
church clock in the village strikes out the 

hour of eleven into the silent air. 

Ella withdraws herself from her lover's 
arms with a start. 

" How late it is ! I must go in. And 
you go so early to-morrow ! I shall not be 
up. It must be good-bye now." And then, 
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with a sudden impulse, she turns back to 
him and lays her face down upon his arm. 
" Jack ! Jack ! " she cries, " I wish I might 
die now — to-night; that I might never 
know another day, never live to see another 
moonlight. In all the years that are to 
come love, I know that I shall never taste 
such happiness again — ^never, never ! " 

And Jack can find no words wherewith 
to answer her, for he too, knows, that she 
never will. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



SELF VERSUS LOVE. 



Summer is over, autumn is speeding 
away, and winter is nigh at hand. Oc- 
tober winds and rains have turned the 
green woods into bronze and gold. No- 
vember fogs and frosts have stripped them 
of their glory, and left them bleak and 
sombre as the leaden skies above them. 
The flower-tangled borders are faded and 
dank, the dead leaves cumber the paths ; 
even the dahlias and chrysanthemums — 
latest and saddest of the blossoms of the 
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year — lie broken down and draggled upon 
the cold wet bosom of the earth; and 
Cheriton, shorn of its summer bravery, of 
its roses and its jessamine, stands out, 
white, gaunt, and ugly, against the back- 
ground of dark gray woods behind it. 
But not all the sadness of the dying year 
going down to his winter grave, is sadder- 
faced than the girl who stands wearily by 
the window, looking out with wistful eyes 
upon the wet, sorrowful world without. 

Not one word has Ella heard in all these 
long weeks of the lover who left her with 
such passionate kisses under the August 
moonlight. There, by the lake side, where 
they parted, the beech tree that spread its 
sheltering boughs above them is bare and 
leafless ; the bracken that was crushed 
beneath their feet is brown and withered. 
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and all the long grasses that were swept 
by the beams of the harvest moon lie now 
prone and sodden upon the earth. 

Yet never one word through all these 
weary days from him to whom her love 
had been so freely given — not one word ! 

" I will write," he had said. And, day 
after day, Ella ran out in the early morn- 
ing to meet the postman and take the 
letters from his hand. Always the sight 
of the bent old man and his shabby nni- 
form seemed to bring a rush of hope to 
her heart, and possibilities of untold hap- 
piness, of which he might be the uncon- 
scious instrument, lay concealed within his 
greasy leathern bag. But the letter she 
looked for never came. Jack Ormsby 
wrote neither to her nor to her father. 
And Ella waited. 
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What else can a woman do but wait? 
It is, perhaps, the hardest lot that can well 
be conceived, when the heart is burning 
with suspense and anxiety, to sit thus 
patiently, with folded hands, waiting. Yet 
this was what Ella did. She waited. 
There was nothing else for her to do. She 
waited and watched ; and the dreary days 
passed by, and summer darkened into 
winter — and nothing came to her. Not 
once did a doubt of her lover's truth and 
honesty enter into her heart ; not once did 
it occur to her to recollect that, though 
he had held her to his heart and called 
her by every endearing name, yet he had 
not actually in words asked her to marry 
him. That a man could so speak and act 
as Jack had acted and spoken to her, and 
yet not mean to make her his wife, was 
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a thing whicli, in all her wild conjectures 
as to the meaning of his strange silence, 
never once came before her mind as a 
possibility. 

Such a thought would have degraded 
her love in her own eyes. What is love 
worth if it does not mean infinite trust 
and boundless faith as well ? No ; there 
was some good and wise reason for his 
silence. There were difficulties in the way, 
probably. He was clearing off his debts — 
for Ella knew of the debts — ^before ad- 
dressing himself to her father. He would 
not think it honourable to write to her 
before he could do so openly. Yes; that 
must be it, surely. Meanwhile, she must 
keep brave and strong for his sake ; con- 
tent to trust him to whom she had given 
up her life's happiness to dispose of as 
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it seemed best to him. And yet, he might 
have written one line ! 

So, though the passing days left her 
sadder, they did not tarnish the brightness 
of her strong young love. Had she not 
loved him because she believed him to be 
the best as well as the dearest among men ? 
How imworthy would it then be in her to 
doubt him at the very onset ! 

There was an earnestness, an intensity 
about Ella which pervaded her whole 
nature. Just as her early prejudices 
against Philip had taken firmer hold upon 
her mind than her father had any idea of, 
so that, though her judgment had been 
swayed in his favour, her knowledge of his 
position effectually precluded her having 
any other than a cousinly affection for him ; 
so this love which had gained admission 
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into her heart was no light matter to be 
put on for a summer's day and then pushed 
aside in stormy weather. It had sunk into 
her very being so as to become a part of 
herself. There was about her — ^there is 
in many women, and they not the least 
lovable of their sex-^a dog-like faithfulness 
and trustfuhiess which arises from the 
strength of the soul within, and is utterly 
above and independent of any outward 
influences. 

So Ella waited, longing and saddened, 
yet not despairing, throughout the dreary 
weeks that followed Jack Ormsby's de- 
parture from Cheriton. 

Very gradually, and by slow degrees — 
for old men's perceptions are seldom acute 
in such matters— it was borne in upon 
Richard Dallas's mind that his daughter 
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was not altogether happy. Her step was 
slower, her cheek was paler, she was less 
brightly active than of yore, more listless 
and silent. Yes, surely, the girl was 
fretting ! And, strange to say, the dis- 
covery did not produce within him that 
disturbance which in the mind of an 
affectionate father it might have been 
supposed to do. 

For if she was fretting, for whom 
could it be but Philip ? And if she was 
unhappy at Philip's absence, did it not 
mean that she returned his affection, and 
that when he came back all would be 
well? 

For Philip was still abroad. Lord 
G-arth, with that perversity which is some- 
times found in octogenarians, had declined 
to take himself to another world. He did 
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not die, neither, on the other hand, would 
he get well enough to enable his grandson 
to return to England. So that it was the 
middle of November before he recovered 
sufficiently to enable Philip to leave him 
with an easy conscience. 

Mr. Dallas had no doubt in his own 
mind that it was Philip's prolonged absence 
abroad which preyed upon Ella's spirits. 
One evening, as she sat listlessly on a low 
stool by the fire, staring idly and sadly 
into the blazing embers, he was so struck 
by the utter dejection of her attitude, that 
he could no longer refrain from speaking 
a word to cheer her. Surely, he thought, 
a hint, a half-spoken sentence, to comfort 
his sad-hearted love, would be no breach of 
trust to Philip's secret. 

" My little girl," he said, suddenly laying 
down his paper. 
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" Yes, papa." 

" I have fancied, dear, of late, that you 
are not quite happy ? " 

No answer ; only Ella's hands went up 
suddenly to her face, as though to screen it 
from the fire. 

"You are thinking, my dear, of some 
one — of some one who was here not long 
ago. Is it not so ? Ella, come to your old 
father, and see if he cannot give you a 
little comfort." 

She crept up to him, and laid her face 
down upon his knee with a little moan. 
If he had guessed her secret, where was 
the use of being brave any longer ? 

Richard stroked the smooth head 
tenderly* 

"Don't be unhappy, my little girl," he 
said. " He can't help being away from you 
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SO long. He loves you very mucli ; lie told 
me so before he left." 

" Papa ! " in a joyful whisper, with 
a sudden uplifting of bright, eager eyes; 
" he told you so ? " 

" Yes, the evening before he left. I 
oughtn't to have told you, but " 

" Oh, darling, darling papa, how happy 
you have made me ! " she cried, casting 
her arms about his neck, and hiding her 
glad, flushed face upon his bosom. " How 
wrong I was to be so sad ! I might have 
known — I might have known how good he 
is ! " 

" It will all come right in the end. A little 
patience, and you will both be happy. Grod 
bless you, my daughter," added Richard, 
with a deep thankfulness in his trembling 
voice. 
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And after that evening, secure of her 
own happiness, as she had always been of 
her lover's truth and love, Ella was content 
to await his bidding in patience. 

And how about Jack Ormsby ? 

Never, in the whole course of his life, 
had Jack felt so desperately ill at ease as 
he did when he had turned his back upon 
Cheriton's hospitable walls. He knew very 
well that he had behaved like a blackguard, 
and that it was a poor return for all the 
kindness and care he had received from 
Mr. Dallas, to win the heart of his daughter 
only to toss it carelessly away. But Jack, 
as usual, found fifty reasons why he should 
be reckoned guiltless, and not one why he 
was to be blamed in the matter. 

Lying back at ease in the first-class 
smoking-carriage which conveyed him 
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away from Ella back to London and Clarice 
Newton, he showered down curses upon 
everything and everybody concerned, ex- 
cepting only where curses were justly due. 
" How could I be expected to stop there 
all that time alone with the girl and not 
make love to her ? " he said to himself with 
irritable self-excuses, as he contemplated 
the white ash of his cigar. " I am not the 
sort of fellow that ever can be thrown with 
a woman in that way with safety. Why 
the devil was I tied up by the leg if I 
wasn't to get all the fun I could out of 
it ? It wasn't my fault I slipped on those 
confounded shiny stairs. Why can't people 
have decent carpets, instead of those beastly 
boards ? I couldn't have been expected to 
stop there and never speak to her ! " And 
then a dire recollection of all her sweetness 
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and all her beauty came over him, with 
a sudden pang that filled his heart with a 
great longing for her presence and a great 
desire for her love. 

The taste of her kisses was still fresh 
upon his lips, the sound of her low, sweet 
voice still trembled in his ear. " Bah ! " 
he exclaimed aloud, in a sort of angry 
rebellion against the pain that he found it 
hard to stifle. "What bad luck to have 
met her just now! I could have been 
happy enough with the other if I had never 
known her; and now I am afraid I must 
be hard hit — harder than I thought ! " And 
Jack actually flung an almost entire cigar, 
of irreproachable quality, impatiently out 
of the window, in his disgust — a tribute to 
Miss Dallas's memory which he had cer- 
tainly never before given to the recollec- 
tion of any other woman. 
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" What a mercy I didn't actually pro- 
pose ! By Jove ! I was precious near it ; 
what with the moonlight, and the silence, 
and her dear little face up close to mine. 
Ah ! it makes me sick to think of it. Why 
have women like Clarice Newton lots of 
money, and women like Ella Dallas none 
at all ? It's hard lines on a fellow — ^upon 
my soul, it is ! " and he relapsed into a 
sombre meditation of profound self-pity. 
He was hard hit, decidedly, he thought ; 
but he would have to outlive it — get over it 
somehow ; for he had no expectation, nor, 
indeed, had he any wish, that Clarice New- 
ton's final answer would be anything but 
favourable. He was bound, therefore, to 
get over it. He hoped he should never 
see Ella again, but — it was hard lines ! 
and Jack felt as thoroughly indignant 
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over it as thougla some one had worked 
him a grievous injury. 

But for her — for her, whose trust he was 
betraying, whose heart he might be break- 
ing — for her, who had given him so freely 
the riches of her pure young love — for her 
he thought nothing, absolutely nothing! 
All that she might suffer in the future : all 
the slow waiting, the deadening hopeless- 
ness, the sickening despair — to which he 
was condemning this girl, whom only 
last night he had held to his heart with 
such passionate caresses — never entered 
into his considerations at all. He thought 
a great deal about himself; but a big sigh, 
and a melancholy ejaculation of "Poor 
dear little thing, she is fond of me, too ! " 
seemed to dismiss the contemplation of the 
subject, as far as Ella was concerned, 
from his mind. 
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Very selfish people, like our friend Jack, 
are so hedged in and compassed about by 
their own aims and thoughts, that the 
sensations of others have absolutely no 
power to get near them ; they walk this 
world, as it were, in mailed armour, and 
weapons from without are unable to assail 
them. 

And yet he would have been very 
much shocked if any one had called 
him a heartless villain. He was not that, 
by any means. He was, on the contrary, 
very affectionate and very soft-hearted, so 
far as his great love of self would allow. 
And selfishness is such a subtle sin ! It 
is possible to be intensely selfish, and for 
the fact to be absolutely unperceived, not 
only by oneself, but by those about us. 
Many selfish people have endless winning 
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and lovable qualities, and are capable of 
enchaining the entire devotion of those 
who minister unconsciously to their grati- 
fication. 

Jack Ormsby would not have given 
up the smallest of his own pleasures for 
any one on earth, but several people, very 
much better than himself, would gladly 
have sacrificed much of the happiness of 
their lives for his sake. Thus it did not 
occur to him to waste much of his compas- 
sion upon Ella. Besides, after all, what did 
it amount to ? She had kissed him, and 
had called him by his Christian name. 
She was not the first woman, by any means, 
who had done so, he reflected with some 
complacency. That did not necessarily 
mean marriage. Moreover, he had taken 
pains to explain to Ella distinctly, although 
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in pretty, poetical language, that the love- 
making must end in nothing, and that it 
was impossible for him to marry her. She 
was a sensible girl ; she would take a hint 
easily. Probably she would be sad and 
miss him for a few days, but she would 
soon get over it ; and as he had not com- 
mitted himself, there was certainly no harm 
done. 

Nevertheless, when Jack arrived in 
London, he was so thoroughly depressed 
and miserable that he felt more than half 
inclined to cross over to the other side of 
the station and take the first train back to 
Cheriton. He said to himself that he 
would have done so, but for Peter. For 
there was Peter standing, smiling and re- 
spectful, on the platform, with the han- 
som he had secured for his master in the 
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background. How could a man so lower 
himself in the eyes of his valet who has 
come to meet him, as to get back into the 
train and return whence he came ? Peter 
would have guessed " woman " at once 
from such an erratic proceeding, and Peter 
would have laughed in his sleeve. Can a 
man stand being laughed at by his valet ? 
No ; he was clearly fated not to return to 
Cheriton. 

He got into his cab, left Peter to look 
after his luggage, and drove home to the 
Albany. 

When he got into his rooms, into the 
familiar atmosphere of his ordinary life, 
and saw the pipes and the gun-rack, the 
sporting pictures, and the little brackets 
covered with china, upon the walls, the 
invitation cards stuck into the mirror, and 
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the letters — ^most of them the well-known 
envelopes from his tradesmen — which 
literally covered the table, it all seemed so 
natural and homelike, that Cheriton and its 
flowers and its moonlight — ^the whole epi- 
sode of his sprain and its consequences, 
and even Ella's sweet face, with its soul- 
entrancing eyes — all seemed to become 
indistinct and imreal to him. It was as if 
he had never been away. All the thoughts 
and words and impressions of the past 
fortnight seemed to lose their value and 
intensity, like a dream that has struck 
us vividly as something tragic or impres- 
sive when one awoke in the night, but 
which dwindles into insignificance in the 
morning light. 

He had had some thoughts, whilst in the 
train, of writing to Ella — of throwing 
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himself upon her mercy, and explaining 
to her at length why, although he loved 
her, he could not marry her. But now 
the pain he had felt seemed to be deadened. 
As he sat down to read and answer his 
letters, the whole story of his life during 
the last fortnight seemed to become vague 
and indistinct — as if it had never been. 
It was not worth while to make a fuss 
over such a trifling incident as a few 
tender words and a few stolen kisses. 

He dismissed the subject from his mind, 
and sat down to write to Miss Newton. 

It was on the 20th of November that 
Richard Dallas brought an open letter in 
his hand to his daughter. 

" Ella, I have here a very kind note 
from Lady Althea. She asks you to go and 
stay at Yar worth next month." 
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" Alone ! — ^without you ! '' said Ella, 
taking the letter from his hand. " Oh, 
papa, I shouldn't Kke to do that. I 
shouldn't like to leave you. I cannot go." 

" I think, my dear, it will be for your 
happiness to go," answered her father. 

Ella looked up with a shy blush. " You 
think, papa — ^you think that — he will be 
there ? " 

" Undoubtedly. Why else should you be 
invited ? " answered Mr. Dallas, smiling. 
" I do not think you would be asked if he 
was not likely to be there." 

"Then I will go," she answered, half 
laughing, and laying her cheek down 
fondly upon her father's coat-sleeve. 

But the father and daughter were talk- 
ing at cross-purposes. 
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CHAPTER X, 



" JOE.'' 



A HOUSE in a hunting county might often 
be fitly described as " Stables, with a 
cottage attached," so infinitely superior, 
apparently, in the mind of the architect 
have been the claims of the animals to be 
housed, over those of the human beings. 

The stables at Yarworth Lodge were 
princely in their size. They ranged 
around three sides of a large, brick-paved 
courtyard ; and the long lines of loose 
boxes, well aired, well lighted, and fur- 
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nished with everytliing that modem art^ 
has devised in the way of comfort and 
convenience, presented a spectacle that 
might have aroused the admiration of the 
surrounding neighbourhood, had there not 
been a dozen other houses with equally- 
good stables within a radius of ten miles. 
As to the house, it had been evidently 
left to make the best of itself under the 
circumstances of existence in which it had 
pleased Providence to place it. 

It was jammed up between two cross 
roads, so that any improvement in its 
structure was absolutely impossible; and 
these, not running exactly at right angles, 
interfered a good deal with the symmetry 
of its appearance. The main road, indeed, 
was only divided from the front door by 
a high laurel hedge and a narrow strip 
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of flagged pavement. At the back, was 
a good-sized garden, and half an acre of 
vineries and pineries, and orchard houses, 
which, with two prettily sloping grass 
fields beyond, comprised the whole of the 
property. But within, the house was ill- 
planned and .rambling. It contained a 
great many small rooms, and not one large 
one, and a great deal of space was wasted 
in unnecessary passages and recesses, and 
in endless little steps in and out of all the 
rooms, for which no known cause or 
reason had ever been assigned, and which 
threatened perpetual destruction to the 
unwary stranger. 

Nevertheless, Yarworth held annually 
a good large party, and a tolerably merry 
one ; and people generally managed to 
enjoy themselves there, in spite of the 
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small rooms and the low ceili: 
the diBcomfort of having to go 
other people's bedrooms in orde 
at your own — an indignity, as Ph 
to which no one would ever hav€ 
of subjecting any of tbe betti 
horses in the adjoining stables. 

It was half-past five on tbe i 
of the 3rd of December, and 
pitch dark, when Ella Dallas ai 
Yarwortb Lodge. The brougl 
been" sent for her to tbe station 
one bad been there to meet her. 
was there anybody in tbe hall to 
ber, when she alighted, out of tht 
and darkness without, into tbe 
and light within. 

The butler, as he took ber bag a 
from her hand, said respectfully — 
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" Her ladyship wished me to say, miss, 
that she is sorry to be imable to be down- 
stairs to receive you, but it is her hour for 
lying down. If you will please to walk 
in here, miss, I will get you some tea 
directly." 

Ella's heart sank in dismay at this cold 
reception, as, in obedience to the decrees of 
the solemn gentleman in black, she passed 
through the door which he held open for 
her. 

The room into which she was ushered 
was in semi-darkness, lighted only by a 
red but not very bright fire, whose faint, 
flickering flames cast ghostly shadows 
among vague forms of furniture which 
seemed to be crowded together in every 
part of it. As she entered, a large gray 
deerhound, that had been coiled up on the 
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hearthrug, rose slowly and reconnoitred her 
with a low growl. Ella, who had an inti- 
mate freemasonry with the whole of the 
canine race, replied to the suspicious and 
cautious sniflSngs with which he proceeded 
to make her further acquaintance, by a 
gentle pat and a low-voiced " Grood dog ; " 
upon which Rex, having evidently satisfied 
himself that she was a respectable person 
of dog-like proclivities, wagged his tail in 
approbation, and lay down again upon the 
rug. 

At this moment a prolonged yawn out 
of a shadowy comer made Ella start, for 
she had thought that, save for the dog, the 
room was empty. She looked intently into 
the corner by the fireside, whence this ex- 
tremely human sound proceeded, and by 
dint of screwing up her eyes, in order to 
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accustom them to the dim light, she at 
length perceived that she was in the 
company of — a pair of boots. Thick, 
strong, solid boots, stuck forward on to the 
edge of the fender, and crossed one over 
the other, surmounted by a glimpse of a 
neat pair of ankles cased in scarlet 
stockings, above which a straight line, 
apparently the edge of a woollen skirt, 
terminated this partial revelation of the 
presence of a woman, the whole vision 
merging again into the impenetrable gloom 
of the background. At first, indeed, the 
boots and ankles were absolutely all that 
was visible of the unknown occupant of 
the room ; for she was evidently reclining 
in a very low, deep chair, and every other 
part of her was enveloped in darkness. 
But in another minute the boots became 
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eclipsed beneath the skirt, and their owner 
sat up. 

" Halloa ! Are yon Miss Dallas ? " said a 
voice out of the shadow. " Gracious, how 
dark it is ! What do they mean by leaving 
us without lights, I wonder ? Stay, I will 
poke the fire, and then we shall see each 
other. Out of the way, Rex. I am not 
Lady Althea ; don't be alarmed. Ah, there, 
that is better;" and as the bright flames 
leaped up the chimney, and threw a flood 
of glowing light into the room, Ella saw 
before her a sturdy, well-made little woman 
of about two or three and thirty, with 
very pretty, piquant features and a bright, 
rosy colour. She was dressed in a tight- 
fitting brown cloth dress, utterly devoid of 
any sort of trimming, and very short in 
the skirt ; and she wore on the back of 
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her head, and rather to one side, an enor- 
mously wide black felt hat, the like of 
which Ella had never beheld before. 
"Now we can see each other," she con- 
tinued cheerily. " Come and warm your- 
self. I have the advantage over you at 
present, as I know you, and you don't know 
me. Let me introduce myself. My name is 
Josephine Hardy, at your service. Every- 
body calls me Joe, and I have been a widow 
nearly as long as your aunt. There, that's 
enough about myself. Didn't your cousin 
meet you at the station ? " 

" Who— Philip ? No, I didn't see him." 
" Ah, he meant to do so. I suppose he 
was too late. His mother sent him roimd 
to the chemist's in the town, on his way. 
I knew he would be late. You don't know 
your aunt, do you ? She told me to give 
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you a civil message — I forget what it was. 
It wasn't true. It was something about a 
headache." 

"The butler said it was her hour for 
lying down." 

"Ah, yes, she's always lying down," 
said Mrs. Hardy, surveying her pretty face 
reflectively in the glass — " unless there are 
any men about. Do you like old women 
who flirt, Miss Dallas ? Never saw one, I 
dare say. By the way, do you know Miss 
Newton ? " 

" No ; I never heard of her." 

" Ah, well, there's a pleasure in store for 
you ! She is coming to-morrow, and Jack 
Ormsby — bien entendu. Of course you don't 
know him. The less anybody knows of 
him the better for their own peace of mind. 
I have been in love with Jack Ormsby on 
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and off for any number of years, and look 
at what the end of it is ! Take my advice, 
Miss Dallas, and never take up with those 
big, yellow-haired, blue-eyed men ; they are 
horribly dangerous, and sure to deceive 
you, sooner or later. If you want an honest 
man, see that he has brown eyes. How do 
you like my hat ? " she suddenly broke off, 
just as Ella was summoning up her courage 
to ask why yellow-haired men must neces- 
sarily be delusive. 

At Mrs. Hardy's sudden question, she 
looked up with some surprise at the hat 
which had already attracted her attention, 
and which the lively little widow had ap- 
parently no intention of taking off, Ella 
wondered if it was the latest fashion to 
wear one's hat indoors. 

" I — I never saw one like it," she stam- 
mered, in some confusion. 
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"No; of course you never have. It's 
quite original. Don't you like it ? " 

Ella's face looked full of polite embarrass- 
ment. The hat was hideous, but her com- 
panion certainly looked extremely pretty 
in it. 

" It — it suits you," she answered, 
evasively. 

Mrs. Hardy laughed. "Everybody 
hates it, and I can see you do too," she 
answered, good-naturedly. "I bought it 
in the south of France, in a village shop, 
a year ago— it cost one franc seventy-five 
—and I have worn it ever since. I hoped I 
should have got somebody to take my part 
about it ; they all abuse it here. But I am 
going to wear it, if it is only to horrify 
Clarice Newton." 

"What is Miss Newton like, then?" 
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asked EUa, who began to be extremely 
amused by her companion's voluble chatter, 
" Number one, Clarice Newton hates me," 
she answered, dropping down on to the 
fender-stool and counting off her fingers, 
one after the other, at each item. " Number 
two, she hates Rex, and Rex hates her. By 
the way, Miss Dallas, I fell in love with you 
because you patted him and spoke gently 
to him when you came in. Number three, 
she looks upon a slang word as a crime ; 
number four, she- never did a straight- 
forward thing in her life; and number 
five, she is a polished piece of perfection. 
There are sins enough for you, eh. Rex ? " 
she cried, dropping her hands on to the 
deer-hound's back and rubbing her small 
fingers up and down his rough coat. " In 
short. Miss Dallas, if you had met Miss 
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Newton before you had met me, she would 
have told you that I am a horrid, fast, 
slangy woman ; but as I have had the 
advantage of knowing you first, I have 
had the pleasure of setting you against her 
— that's woman's nature all over, you 
know. Ah, here comes PhiKp." 

Philip came in, beaming with delight, 
and brimming over with apologies and 
regrets at having been too late to meet 
Ella at the station; and then he looked 
round the room with rather an ominous 
frown. 

" Why isn't my mother here ? She 
' might as well have come down sooner to- 
day." 

" Oh, she — had a headache ; and, be- 
sides, she left all sorts of polite messages 
for me to entertain Miss Dallas with," said 
Mrs. Hardy, good-naturedly. 
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"Grood heavens, Joe, why don't you 
take off that awful head-piece?" cried 
Philip, suddenly looking up at her. 

" Listen to him, Miss Dallas ! First of 
all, he calls me Joe, which, as I knew him 
in long clothes, is decided impudence; 
secondly, he calls my beautiful hat — which, 
by the way, Philip, Miss Dallas admires ; 
yes, admires — he calls it an ' awful head- 
piece. 

"Well, what would you like it to be 
called ? " 

" When dear Miss Newton arrives," she 
answered, with her head on one side, and 
pursing up her lips primly, " I trust that 
you and Miss Dallas will tell her that I 
have got no end of a Hie. Fancy her face 
of horror ! " 

"Did you ever meet such a dread- 
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fill person, Ella?" cried Philip, laugh- 
ing. 

"Philip, I wish to goodness I was in 
love with you, or, better still, that you 
were in love with me. You are so deli- 
ciously honest. IVe been telling Miss 
Dallas that if she wants to waste her young 
affections on any man — she had better not ; 
it's a mistake altogether — but still, we all 
of us have to burn our fingers once or twice 
in our life, and of course Miss Dallas, like 
the restj will singe hers — only, when she 
does, I do most solemnly enjoin upon her 
to pick out a brown-eyed man to try the 
experiment upon. Now, if you will do 
me the favour to look well at your cousin's 
eyes, Miss Dallas, you will see " 

" Joe, I think you talk more rubbish in 
five minutes than any other woman of my 
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acquaintance does in so many days ! "cried 
Philip, with a heightened colour, stopping 
the current of her somewhat embarrassing 
remarks. 

At which Mrs. Hardy laughed, and 
was heard to remark, in an audible aside 
to Philip, something to the effect of 
"blushes being becoming to very young 
men." 

And then there came an ominous trailing 
of silken garments without, and the door 
opened, and Lady Althea, resplendent in 
a pale blue Parisian toilette, glided into 
the room. 

" How do you do, my dear ? I hope 
you are not tired ? " she said, holding out 

her hand and imprinting an icy salute 
upon Ella's forehead; and then, without 
waiting for an answer to her question, she 
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turned round to Philip, "Where are the 
men, Phil ? Are they in yet ? " 

" Tom Colthorpe isn't back yet. I dare 
say the hounds ran towards Holt, and it's 
a goodish way back ; and as to Mr. Mar- 
shall, I really haven't seen him, mother." 

"He went out for a walk, not finding 
me cheerful company," interposed Mrs. 
Hardy. 

" You snub the poor fellow so, Joe," said 
Lady Althea, smiling. " I am afraid he 
doesn't like you." 

" Too much encouragement would turn 
his head. Lady Althea," replied Joe, 
gathering her gloves and veil up from the 
table where she had flung them. " If 
somebody didn't snub him, he would be 
unbearable." 

Lady Althea still smiled, patting Mrs* 
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Hardy playfully on the shoulder. Philip 
went up to Ella, and began asking her in 
a low voice after her father, and Cheriton 

news generally. Lady Althea looked up 
suddenly. 

" Ring the bell, please, Philip, that some- 
body may show your cousin to her room. 
I dare say she is tired, after her journey. 
We dine at half-past seven, Ella." 

"Do nothing of the sort," interrupted 
Joe, quickly, as Philip slowly moved to 
the bell. " Miss Dallas is coming up with 
me. Her room is next to mine, and I am 
going to take care of her. Come along." 

She tucked Ella's arm within hers, and 
they went upstairs together, followed 
closely by the deer-hound. 

" I am not going to allow her ladyship 
to snub you," said Joe, as they went 
along. 
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" Is that what she wants to do ? " cried 
Ella, in dismay. " Oh, how I wish I 
hadn't come ! " 

" Nonsense. You have nothing to do 
but to stand up for yourself and take no 
notice of her. Of course everybody sees 
through her game ; but you hold the 
trump cards, and are sure to win easy," 
which enigmatical sentence puzzled Ella 
excessively. Before, however, she was 
able to ask its explanation from her loqua- 
cious companion, Joe had started a fresh 
subject. "Are you musical?" she asked, 
suddenly stopping short, as they reached 
the room destined for Ella. 

" Musical ? No, not at all." 

" Don't you sing ? " 

" No ; I am sorry to say I don't.' 

" Nor play the piano ? " 
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" No." 

"Nor the violin, nor the harp, nor the 
banjo, nor the Ethiopian bones ? " 

" No — ^not one of them," said Ella, laugh- 
ing. " Why do you ask ? " 

" May Heaven be praised for all its 
mercies ! " cried Mrs. Hardy, piously cast- 
ing up her hands. " My dear, if you had 
been musical, I should have been capable 
of packing up my trunks and going home 
to-morrow ! " 

" But why ? " asked Ella, opening her 
eyes in amazement; for Mrs. Hardy's 
vagaries began to assume an appearance 
of semi-insanity. 

" Mr. Marshall is an amateur tenor I " she 
said, in a sepulchral voice of awful solem- 
nity ; ". and Lady Althea plays his accom- 
paniments. The combination is awful ! 
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* Concerted music' is his monomania. If 
you had been a performer on so mucli as a 
Jew's-harp, he would have pounced upon 
you at once. The footman was faintly 
heard playing the concertina in the pantry 
the other evening. Mr. Marshall was 
crazy to have him in to take a part ; only, 
luckily. Lady Althea wasn't quite so mad, 
and thought it would be a little too much 
of a good thing." 

They were sitting in Ella's room. Her 
trunk had been dep)sited in the middle of 
the floor. The firelight flickered cheerfully 
over the white dimity curtains, the candles 
were lighted on the pretty muslin and lace 
dressing-table. It was a pleasant little 
room altogether. Rex reposing at full 
length upon the hearthrug, and Mrs. 

rdy's pleasant chatter and pretty face 
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by the fireside, gave Ella a comfortable, 
homelike sense of having found a friend in 
her new abode. 

" It's an odd house to stay in, and your 
aunt is an uncomfortable sort of hostess," 
she said, as she rose to go; "but, then, 
Philip is a perfect host, and the hunting — 
oh, the hunting is divine ! Now I must go 
and dress. I'll send you my maid. I don't 
want her in the very least, and she will 
get out your things for you, and help you 
to unpack. Don't say no, because I shall 
send her. Everybody has to wait on them- 
selves in this establishment ; it's a sort of 
picnic life. The horses are looked after, 
bless them ! and the humans have to look 
after themselves. Good-bye. Don't hurry ; 
dinner is never within twenty minutes of 
the time it professes to be." And then. 
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after she had left the room, she poked her 
head in again, felt hat and all, to say, " I 
am so glad you have come, and I like yon 
so much ; but then, I always knew I should, 
because I am so fond of Philip." 

Now, what on earth could that have to 
do with it ! thought Ella, 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

IN THE STABLE. 

" This time to-morrow we shall have that 
dear, faithless Mr. Ormsby with us," 
announced Lady Althea, with a bland look 
round the table, as her assembled guests 
sat down to dinner. 

Ella sat between Philip and Mr. Col- 
thorpe, who had taken her into the dining- 
room. Mr. Marshall was on Lady Althea's 
right hand, and Mrs. Hardy, in a queer 
costume, of a black cashmere Norfolk 
jacket, embroidered with gold braid, sur- 
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mounting a black net skirt, sat opposite to 
her. Ella had almost expected that the 
wonderful hat woidd still he on her head ; 
but it had been replaced by a white mob- 
cap. Joe was one of those fortunate 
women to whom dress made but little 
diflference. In whatever vagaries of attire 
she appeared, she invariably looked equally 
well. 

" Mr. Ormsby is a lucky man," said Mr. 
Marshall, apparently in comment upon 
the flattering speech of his hostess. 

"Aha, sly dog!" chuckled little Mr. 
Colthorpe, rubbing his hands together. 

" Gay deceiver ! " echoed Mrs. Hardy, 
with a tragic sigh. 

"I'd like to know why you are all 
calling dear old Jack such ugly names," 
cried Philip, from the bottom of the table. 
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And that was exactly what Ella wanted 
to know ; but some other topic was started, 
and nobody answered Philip's question. 

It puzzled her a little that every time 
his name had been mentioned, since she 
had been in the house, it had been coupled, 
though only in jest, with some aspersion 
upon his truth, or his trustworthiness. 
But, after all, what did it matter ? There 
was some little joke against him, she sup- 
posed. And he was to come to-morrow! 
Only one more short night, and the sun 
would arise upon the day that was to bring 
him back to her ! Ah, what a pleasant, 
happy thing was life ; and how bright and 
amusing was everything and everybody 
about her ! Could any one be sad in all the 
world to-night ? No wonder that the girl's 
eyes sparkled, and her cheek glowed with 
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excitement, and that Philip thought hef 
lovelier than ever, whilst even Lady 
Althea was fain to acknowledge grudg- 
ingly to herself that there was some 
excuse for her son's infatuation. 

Ella, meanwhile, was amusing herself by 
listening to the merry talk about her, and 
watching, by the superior light of Mrs. 
Hardy's previous commentaries, the little 
peculiarities of her companions. Mr. 
Colthorpe, her neighbour, was a neat, well- 
made little man, with close-shaven whiskers 
and very small hands and feet. Mrs. 
Hardy had whispered to her before dinner 
that he was a " nice little fellow, and goes 
like the very — ahem ! " And he certainly 
looked the hunting man all over. Mr. 
Colthorpe had one mania — that of keeping 
down his weight. To him, to weigh nine 
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stone was the summum honum of earthly- 
desires, the grand end and object of exist- 
ence. To watch him at his meals, you 
would have thought him to be under 
perpetual training. He half starved him- 
self ; and being already as thin and small 
as it was well possible for a living, breath- 
ing, riding man to be, he was perpetually 
tormented by a dread of becoming obese. • 
Mr. Marshall, on the other side of the 
table, was a young man of totally diflFer- 
ent appearance. Ella, remembering Mrs. 
Hardy's remarks about him, looked at him 
with some interest. He was very large, 
and heavily made, and had evidently care- 
fully cultivated his face and person into 
the similitude of the conventional Italian 
singer. His somewhat unkempt black 
hair, and his long pointed black moustache 
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and imperial, might have passed for those 
of a foreigner, and he constantly rolled 
about his fine, dark eyes, like a distracted 
Edgardo in the third act of " Lucia." 

No sooner was soup disposed of, than 
Mr. Marshall, who had only just been 
introduced to Ella as they went in to 
dinner, put up his eye-glass at her, and 
addressed her pointedly across the table. 

''I hope, Miss Dallas, I see in you a 
MUSICIAN," he said ; the last word being 
most specially emphasized. 

"I am afraid not," answered Ella, 
modestly, and not daring to look at Joe, 
who went off into an audible titter. 

" That surely must be diflSdence^" per- 
sisted the tenor ; "for you have a face 
that is eminently musical." 

"I am sorry my face should so belie 
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me," answered Ella, in her little voice of 
quiet dignity wMcli Philip knew so well. 

" Don't you play at all, Ella ? " asked 
her aunt, coldly. " All young ladies ought 
to play nicely — to be considered well- 
educated, at least." 

" That's a most conventional idea. Lady 
Althea," broke in Joe, impetuously. " Lots 
of highly educated women don't know 
a note of music, and go through life per^ 
fectly satisfactorily without it. I myself 
can't distinguish the Trio in ' Don Grio^ 
vanni ' from the Hallelujah Chorus." 

" You are rather an exception, dear Joe," 
said Lady Althea, sweetly. " We all know 
that you are an original character, and 
can do things that other people can't." 

"It's a pity if she is not musical," 
broke in Mr. Marshall in a dreamy voice, 
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and still eyeing Ella regretfully ; " for Miss 
Dallas's face is full of poetry." 

" It is quite possible to have a feeling 
for poetry, and none for music," said Ella, 
a little sharply, for she began to be 
annoyed at these public references to her 
face. 

" I assure you, Mr. Marshall, there are 
plenty of other subjects of interest in the 
world besides music," said Joe, decidedly, 

" Yes, there's hunting," put in Mr. Col- 
thorpe with alacrity ; whilst Mr. Marshall 
sighed, as though such dense ignorance 
were not worth enlightening. 

"I hope you mean to hunt. Miss Dallas?" 

"I have never ridden to hounds yet," 
said Ella, doubtfully. 

" No, but she is going," said Philip, 
smiling at her over the saddle of mutton. 
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" Of course. "What is Leicestershire with- 
out hunting?" said Joe. " By the way, Mr. 
Colthorpe, I heard somebody at the meet 
say yesterday they were sure you were 
stouter than ,you were last season." 

Mr. Colthorpe's jaw dropped in dismay. 
He pushed away his plate. " Take it 
away; I won't eat another mouthful. It's 
all that walking I did up the Highlands. 
I thought it would have reduced me ; but 
the air gave me such a thundering appetite 
that I actually put on flesh instead. I 
suppose now I must knock off butter," he 
added, in such a lugubrious voice that it 
caused a general laugh. 

After which Lady Althea and Mr. 
Marshall became very much engrossed in 
each other, and took no more notice of any 
one else; whilst fragmentary samples of 
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their conversation, occasionally penetrating 
to the other four, denoted it to run mainly 
upon " Terzettos in B flat," " Fugues of 
Bach's," and somebody's wonderful " Ut de 
poitrine.'' 

After dinner Lady Althea, with a slight 
apology to her guests, retired to her 
boudoir for a quarter of an hour's doze. 

" She always does that," explained Joe. 
" If there are no men, you see, it isn't 
worth her while to make herself agreeable, 
and she thinks it preserves her complexion 
to take a nap after meals. When the 
gentlemen come out of the dining-room, 
the butler will go up and tap at her door. 
She will wake up fast enough then. I am 
thankful you have come. It has been 
rather dull for me for the last few days." 

The gentlemen were not very long over 
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their wine. Two of them, at least, were 
anxious to get back to the society of the 
ladies ; and a host of five and twenty, who 
is desperately in love, does not unneces- 
sarily prolong the post-prandial potations. 

" Who is for the stables ? " asked Philip, 
lighting his cigar in the hall, and putting 
his head in at the drawing-room door. " I 
am going in to have a look at Jack's stud, 
which, I hear, has just arrived ; and if any 
one likes to come with me for ten minutes, 
they may. Don't all speak at once." 

"I shall come, of course," replied Joe, 
jumping up; "and Rex — Men entendu. You 
will come. Miss Dallas ? " 

"Shall I fetch my hat?" asked Ella, 
thinking it an odd amusement to go out 
of doors after dinner. 

" Oh dear, no. Even I never put on my 
hat ! " 
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" The hat ? " put in Mr. Coltliorpe, slyly. 

" It is quite against stable rules to go 
there at this hour," said Philip ; " but it 
doesn't entail going out of doors, Ella, as 
you will see. I suppose you are not 
coming, mother ? " 

" I, my dear ? Good gracious ! I should 
be laid up for a week if I were to go into 
that atmosphere after dinner. Mr. Mar- 
shall, we have that duet to practise. You 
will, I hope, stay with me." 

The stable party, thus pleasantly re- 
duced to four, set forth, Philip leading the 
way. A green baize swing-door, at the 
further end of the hall, opened out into 
a short, covered passage, lighted by gas, 
at the end of which, passing through a 
second door, they came out at once into the 
stables. 
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A subdued light from the lamps which 
hung from the ceiling dimly showed 
long lines of loose boxes, each with a 
glimpse of the well-groomed . animals 
within. The warm, pleasant smell which 
pervades a stable filled the air. The red- 
bricked passage along the side stretched 
away into the dim distance. There were 
brightly burnished brass pick-ra^ts and 
polished oak corn-bins at intervals along 
the walls. On one of these a big black cat 
sat contentedly licking her paws, whilst a 
little lame white terrier came hobbling out 
to wag his tail at the human visitors, and to 
show all his short white teeth at the canine 
invader of his own dominions. Rex con- 
temptuously disdained to notice such small 
fry, and, regardless of his unfriendly 
demonstrations, followed, without looking 
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to the right or the left, in the wake of his 
mistress's footsteps. 

" Mrs. Joe," said Colthorpe — for it was 
thus that the lively little widow was some- 
times addressed — " come and .weigh me. 
I shall not be happy till I see whether 
that fellow, who said I was stouter, was 
right." 

A weighing-machine stood at the further 
end of the second stable, and to that 
attractive bourne Mr. Colthorpe at once 
directed his steps, followed by the good- 
natured Joe. 

Philip took Ella into the boxes, one after 
the other, and descanted to her upon the 
history and beauty of their different occu- 
pants. He showed her his own favourites, 
and among them the little bay horse, quiet 
M a lamb and easy as a rocking-horse, 
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wliicli he had destined to carry her in her 
first attempt, 

" He is the very horse for you to begin 
upon — ^as steady as old Time, and doesn't 
pull an ounce," he said. . " I know he will 
carry you like a bird. I shall keep close 
to you all day, and you will be as safe as 
in an armchair." 

" How kind you are, Philip, to think 
so much of my pleasure ! " said Ella, 
gratefully, as she patted Topthom's arch- 
ing neck. " I will try not to be nervous ; 
but you know I have never ridden any- 
thing but one of the old grays at home. 
And though I have sometimes scrambled 
over a few fences, with Stubbs to take care 
of me, when the hounds have met close by 
in the Cheriton valley, I suspect Leicester- 
shire is a totally different thing." 
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" Of course it is, rather ; but it is no 
fun at all for a lady down here unless she 
rides, as Joe would tell you ; and on a 
perfect horse like this you will have 
nothing to do but follow my lead and let 
him have his head. I promise you, you 
shan't come to grief." 

" Now come here," he said, leading the 
way into the adjoining box. " These three 
next animals are Jack's ; they came down 
to-day. This is Tommy, his little covert 
hack ; and that big bay is a new purchase 
he has just made; and this one is his 
favourite mare. Sunlight. Wait; I will 
take her clothing off, for you to see her. 
Isn't she a beauty ? She has carried him 
for three seasons now, and she knows his 
voice, and follows him like a dog. Don't 
you, old lady ? Wait ; I will get you a 
carrot to give her." 
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And then, Philip's back being turned, 
Ella put her arm round Sunlight's neck, 
and laid her cheek down upon her chest- 
nut coat, and pressed her sweet red lips 
fondly against the warm, smooth skin. 
Sunlight appeared to appreciate the atten- 
tion; she arched her glossy neck, and 
looked round at her visitor with great, 
wondering eyes, and rubbed her soft 
velvet nose caressingly into Ella's small 
white hand. Her affectionate demonstra- 
tions increased, as was perhaps natural, 
at the sight of the carrot, which she 
munched with much deliberate enjoy- 
ment. 

" What a darling she is ! " said Ella, 
with a warm glow at her heart, which 
almost brought the tears into her eyes. 

" Yes, she's nearly thorough-bred. She's 
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by Carlton," said Pliilip, with a man's 
practical way of viewing the subject. 

"Yes, I thought so," said Ella, rather 
confusedly ; but it was not because Sunlight 
was nearly thorough-bred, that she bent 
her head downwards once more against 
her glossy neck, but because of him whom 
she had so often safely carried over flood 
and field. 

As she stood thus — a slight, white-robed 
figure, leaning against the chestnut mare, 
and resting her smooth brown head 
caressingly upon her satin shoulder — 
nothing, in Philip's eyes, could exceed the 
charm and grace of her attitude. There 
were no grooms about to disturb them, 
and the voices of their two companions 
had died away in the distance of the 
further stable. Save for the uneasy 
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clamping of the horses on either side, 
and for the Kttle lame terrier who sniffed 
about excitedly among the straw at their 
feet, deluding himself, apparently, with 
false hopes of rats, there were no 
sounds to interrupt them. Standing thus 
near her, and so absolutely alone with her, 
it came to pass, somehow, that Philip lost 
his head, and said, then and there, things 
which he had not meant to have said — 
things which prudence had counselled him 
to refrain from saying yet awhile. 

The current once let loose was no longer 
to be stemmed, and in another minute 
Philip was pouring forth passionate 
avowals of love, and Ella was listening 
to him, with wide-opened, startled eyes, 
whilst astonishment, grief, and dismay 
chased each other rapidly across her small, 
scared face. 



i 
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Had he but known it, there was no spot 
in the whole world so singularly iU-chosen 
for the betrayal of his love, as this one — 
here, where "Jack's favourite" had just 
claimed her loving attention, and recalled 
to her mind more vividly than ever the 
recollection of her lover, Ella's heart had 
been so fiill of the joyful thoughts of 
meeting him again on the morrow, that 
Philip's eager words of love were an 
absolute shock to her. 

In an instant, he saw by her face that 
his cause was hopeless. 

" Don't speak, don't answer me ! " he 
cried, putting out his hands to ward off, 
as it were, the words that he saw were 
trembling on her Ups. " I have frightened 
you. I have spoken too soon — fool that 
I am ! I did not intend to have told you 
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this. Do not, I entreat you, give me an 
answer that would break my heart. Tell 
me only that you will give me a chance 
of winning you — -that you will try and 
love me — ^that some day I may ask you 
again. Forget what I have said to-night. 
Don't let us speak of it again." 

" Oh, PhiHp, I am so sorry, so dreadfully 
sorry ! " she answered, despairingly crush- 
ing her hands together. 

"For G-od's sake, Ella, don't tell me it 
is hopeless ! " he said brokenly. 

" Oh, Philip, what can I say to you ? " 
she cried, looking up at him with a face 
as white as his own. 

" Say nothing ; forget what I have said. 
Come, let us find the others. Let me put 
on Sunlight's clothing again. You have 
not seen all the horses yet." 
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He was dreading her next words. He 
said to himself that he would not hear 
her answer. She should give him none. 
If she spoke, he would turn away, and 
not listen — sooner than hear that which 
would make life not worth living to him. 

But Ella stepped a pace forward, and 
laid gentle, detaining hands upon his 
arm. 

"Philip, dear Philip," she said in a 
voice that shook somewhat, and yet was 
clear and sweet, "I cannot let you go 
so. I must speak to you. It would be 
false kindness, indeed, to let you hope. 
I am so fond of you, Philip; I have 
grown to think you so dear and good; 
it half breaks my heart to say it — ^but 
love like that I can never, never give you. 
For — for, Philip, I love some one else." 
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Her last words died away into a wliisper 
— ^and then there was a silence between 
them. She stood before him with bowed 
head, and a flush of maiden modesty at 
her spoken secret covered her sweet, 
downcast face. Philip devoured her fair 
beauty hungrily, despairingly, with tears 
which did not shame his manhood in his 
honest brown eyes. 

So she was not for him ! Her sweet, 
serious face, her soul-entrancing eyes, her 
curled red lips, her lithe young figure, 
with its glorious curved outlines, all was 
for another — not for him ! Can any 
bitterer cup be held to a man's lips than 
that ? It was like the verdict of death 
upon all that life held of what was dearest 
and happiest to him. 

As the soft, shy words fell upon his ear, 
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many things died out of Philip Dallas's 
heart for ever, Hope and youth and joy 
seemed to have got their death-warrant 
from those gentle lips. Yet no one was 
to blame — no one. He could not cry out, 
nor curse her, nor himself; he could only 
bear it silently, as best he might, as others 
had borne such things — ^yes, no doubt, 
many others. 

When Philip spoke again, all the fever- 
ish agitation, the eager anxiety, had died 
out of him. His voice was as gentle and 
low-toned as a woman's. 

"My dear," he said, taking her hand 
into both his own — and his voice sounded 
to himself to be far away and distant, as 
one speaking in a dream — " do not be 
sorry for me. It cannot be helped, you 
know ; and, after all, an honest love can- 
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not hurt you. If you are happy, then it 
will make me glad, love ; and it has been 
something good to me to have known and 
loved you. Only do me one kindness, 
Cousin Ella." 

" Oh, Philip, I would do anything for 
you ! " cried Ella, with the tears raining 
down her cheeks. 

" Don't cry, my pretty one. One thing 
I ask, dear, and that is, that you will let 
things be as usual between us. You will 
not be frightened away from Yarworth; 
you wiU let me be your friend, your loving 
friend still ? May I kiss you once, Ella ? — 
only once, on your smooth, white forehead, 
darling ? I wouldn't frighten you for the 
world." 

He drew her to him and kissed her, as 
he had said, on her forehead, tenderly and 

VOL. I. XT 
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gently as a brother might have done. 
Then there came a sound of laughter and 
merry voices, as Colthorpe and Mrs. 
Hardy were heard coming back together 
from their expedition to the weighing- 
machine. 

" I am sure you cheated, Mrs. Joe ! It's 
quite out of the question that I could 
have weighed six pounds more since last 
week. You had your foot on the scale, I 
believe." 

"As if my foot could have weighed 
six pounds ! " retorted Joe, indignantly. 

" Tell them — tell them I have gone to 
fetch you a shawl," said Philip to Ella, in 
a hurried whisper. " I cannot meet them 
just now ; " and he fled precipitately from 
Sunlight's box towards the house, leaving 
Ella to confront the laughing couple with 
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the best excuses she could frame on the 
spur of the moment. 

Fortunately, in the semi - darkness, 
neither of them noticed her tear-stained 
face. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT JACK ORMSBY. 

An infusion of fresh people into a connAry 
house where a pleasant party is already 
assembled, is always looked upon more or 
less as a grievance by the guests in posses- 
sion. 

The new-comers may, of course, prove 
a valuable addition to the little society ; 
they may be clever and conversational 
and congenial ; but, then, they may, on the 
other hand, be quite the reverse. They 
may prove a wet blanket upon the spirits 
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of their predecessors ; and they are pretty 
certain, at all events, even with the best 
intentions, to be quite at a disadvantage 
with respect to all the little jokes and 
allusions which have cropped up before 
their arrival, and of which it is as impos- 
sible as it would be wearisome, laboriously 
to enter into explanations. 

On the whole, mankind in this, as in 
other more serious subjects, agrees in 
preferring the evils that are known to the 
possibility of greater evils unknown. 

In pursuance of these views, Joe, who 
had been setting them forth at some 
length to her audience — consisting of Mr. 
Colthorpe and Ella — as they lingered over 
their five o'clock tea in the morning-room 
suggested that she and Ella should, as 
she expressed it, " Flee from the wrath to 
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come," in the person of the Newton family, 
by beating a retreat to their own bedrooms 
before their arrival. 

" Let US get out of their way," she said, 
standing up before the glass, with her last 
piece of buttered toast in one hand, whilst 
with the other she settled upon her head 
the black felt hat which she had come 
down to breakfast in, and worn indoors 
and out of doors alike all day long. " I 
feel like a bull-dog over a bone when I 
think of this Newton invasion. We are 
quite jolly without them. I am like the 
man who wanted to *'eave 'alf a brick 
at the stranger.' Let us escape from the 
welcomes, Ella. As to you, Mr. Colthorpe, 
I counsel you to take half an hour's stretch 
round and round the stable yard; it will 
take down your superfluous fat." 
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Ella followed her upstairs. They both 
went into their rooms, which opened out 
of each other, Mrs. Hardy's having no 
outer door on to the passage. But after 
a few minutes, Joe having shut her door, 
and stated her intention of having a nap, 
Ella crept softly forth again, with a book 
in her hand, and ensconced herself in a 
cushioned seat in a deep window recess in 
the passage, which was almost opposite 
her own door. There, half hidden by the 
heavy crimson curtains which concealed 
the window, she opened her book, and 
made a pretence of reading by the light 
of a somewhat dim lamp which swung 
above her. 

It was here she would await Jack 
Ormsby's arrival. To have met him with 
commonplace greetings amongst all the 
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others downstairs, was, slie felt, more than 
she could bear. And this little plan of 
waylaying her lover had been in her mind 
all day. She had chosen her retreat 
with judicious care. The room destined 
for Mr. Ormsby's occupation opened out 
of this passage, and was at the further end 
of it. It was absolutely impossible that 
he could avoid passing her hiding-place 

on his way to it. On the other hand, the 
Newtons — uncle, niece, and companion, for 
Miss Plunkett was to accompany her ex- 
pupil — ^were to be put up quite on the 
other side of the house, in a small suite 
of rooms which were reached by a separate 
staircase. 

With a beating heart Ella waited. All 
day long Philip had been away — out hunt- 
ing — and she had been glad of it. Her 
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own great joy at the prospect of meeting 
her lover had quite overwhehned her 
gentle regrets over Philip's sorrows. She 
reproached herself over and over again for 
indiflference and coldness; but then, how 
was it possible for her to be sad when Jack 
Ormsby was coming? Poor Philip! he 
was so good and kind, and had borne his 
disappointment so bravely. Perhaps he 
would get over it soon. She hoped he 
would ; but, meanwhile, was not her own 
true love coming to her ? She had no 
time to mourn over Philip's woes. 

Curled up on the cushioned comer of the 
window-seat, Ella bent her head over her 
book, and tried to still the impatient 
throbbings of her heart by following with 
her mind the sense of the words before her 
eyes. The book she had taken up at 
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random from the bookshelf by her bedside 
was that most quaintly excellent little 
volume, Law's "[Serious Call." Anything 
more unsuitable to her present state of 
mind she could hardly have selected. 
With an effort she followed the record of 
the worldly Feliciana, set forth in contrast 
to the ascetic Miranda, whose saintly 
character is portrayed as an example to 
womankind. She read with but a languid 
interest the story of the volatile Flatus 
in search of happiness, which he en- 
deavoured at first to discover " in the 
delight of fine clothes, and in inquiries 
after the best tailors and peruke-makers ; " 
whose next attempt after the joys of this 
world carried him into the field, where, 
for two or three years, nothing was " so 
happy as hunting," and where " he leaped 
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more hedges and ditches than had ever 
been known in so short a time," and who, 
after desultory trials at blowing the horn, 
inventing new kinds of dovecots, and 
studying the Italian grammar, ended his 
profitless existence by " living upon herbs, 
and running about the country to get him- 
self into good wind." At another time 
Ella would have been amused by the queer 
old book which had thus fallen accidentally 
into her hands, but just now it was with 
difficulty that she could force herself to 
follow the sense of what she read. 

Instead, she was picturing to herself how 
Jack Ormsby would greet her. Of course 
he knew she would be there, he had in 
all probability taken care to ascertain that ; 
so there would be no sui'prise, only a glad 
content, in his welcome of her. She 
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could fancy the flush of delight upon his 
handsome face, the ardent gaze of his 
bold blue eyes. And then — surely he 
would kiss her, as he had on that August 
night, under the star-decked heavens ; and 
Ella's face drooped like a crimson rose 
upon her bosom, at the daring fancies of 
her own all too vivid imaginations. 

Downstairs, faint sounds of music and 
voices came wafted up from the drawings 
room, where Lady Althea — ^who, for so 
important a guest as the rich Miss 
Newton, had been able to forego the cus- 
tomary afternoon nap — was with her tenor, 
practising over, with weary reiteration, the 
duet out of the " Trovatore " between Azu- 
cena and Manrico. 

"The train must surely be very late 
to-night," thought Ella, impatiently, as 
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mimite after minute sped by, and no other 
sounds broke tbe silence of tbe bouse save 
the faint music from below, the occasional 
opening or shutting of a door in remote 
passages, and the loud, burring tick of the 
tall clock in the wooden case on the staircase. 
Then all at once — ^like the Palace of the 
Sleeping Beauty, at the magic kiss of the 
Fairy Prince— the house awoke into noise 
and life. The carriage dashed up, the 
doors opened and banged in every direc- 
tion, the duet from the "Trovatore" stopped, 
and Lady Althea's silken garments rustled 
across the hall. Then came sounds of 
pleasant greetings from voices male and 
female, everybody apparently talking at 
once for about five minutes; after which 
the guests apparently went back into the 
drawing-room, for the loud voices ceased, 
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the door was slrnt, and the servants were 
heard bringing in the luggage. 

Presently Mr. Ormsby's belongings, in 
a long procession — ^two large portmanteaus, 
a smaller ditto, a hat-box, and dressing- 
bag, and a large bundle of sticks and 
whips — were carried past Ella's hiding- 
place towards his room. She shrunk back 
into her sheltering comer, smiling to 
herself at the number and variety of his 
goods and chattels, as she watched them 
go by. For nobody, not even a young 
lady equipped for half a dozen balls, 
travels with so much luggage as a hunt- 
ing man in the winter months. 

Ella supposed that tea was going on 
downstairs, for there was a long pause, 
broken only by the footsteps of the 
servants across the paved hall. At last, 
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however, she heard the door open, and 
a sound of feminine dresses and voices. 
Apparently, Lady Althea was taking the 
ladies to their rooms. The voices grew 
fainter along the further passage, and died 
away again into silence. 

Another pause, and then the door 
opened again, and shut sharply. Some- 
body whistled a fragment of Offenbach's 
"Perichole," and then a man's footstep 
came rapidly upstairs, and along the 
passage towards her. 

Jack Ormsby had that tune ringing in 
his head. As he came along, he hummed 
the words of poor Perichole's heart-broken 
letter below his breath : — 



CI 



0, mon cher amant, je te jure 
Que je t'aime de tout mon ooeur ; 
Mais la mis^re est trop dure, 
Et nous avons trop de malheur." 
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" Jack ! " said a gentle voice close 
beside him. He started violently. Ella 
stood before him with hands stretched out 
towards him, and the light of a great joy 
in the upturned gray eyes whose soul- 
stirring depths he knew all too well. 

Jack Ormsby was as bold and brave as 
a man need be. He would go at as big 
a bullfinch as any living horse had ever 
cleared. He had before now leapt into 
a swift, rushing current, to save a man's 
life ; and had rushed boldly into a 
burning house, to rescue a child from the 
flames. Fear was to him, as to hundreds 
and thousands of England's sons, an abso- 
lutely unknown experience. His pulses 
had never quickened, nor his cheek 
blanched, at any deed of danger or daring 
that he had ever been called upon to 
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face ; and yet, at the sudden sight of the 
slight, girlish figure that stood now in 
front of him, his heart turned sick and 
cold, and every vestige of colour forsook 
his face. 

" You here ! " he said, literally recoiling 
from before her. 

There was a moment's silence. 

" You — you do not seem very glad to 
see me ! " came at last from Ella's trem- 
bling lips, as she gazed with a blank, 
miserable amazement at the dismay and 
horror in his face. 

" Why are you here ? " he asked, un- 
heeding the outstretched hands, which 
sank nervelessly down again by her side. 

" Lady Althea invited me. Do you 
mind my being here ? " Oh, Jack, Jack ! 
why do you look at me like that ? " 

VOL. I. X 
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" Lady Althea — invited — you ? " lie re- 
peated slowly, staring at her blankly. . 

" Is that so very surprising ? She is 
my aunt, you know. Oh, Jack!" she 
broke off piteously, clasping her hands 
together, " have you, then, forgotten me ? " 

" Would to God I had ! " he answered, 
from the very depths of his heart. 

And then suddenly Jack Ormsby takes 
her into his arms and kisses her — not 
tenderly or caressingly, as a lover kisses 
his sweetheart, but fiercely, miserably, 
despairingly, as one who bids good-bye 
to life and hope and love. 
. " It would have been better for me if 
I had never seen you," he cries brokenly, 
as he releases her trembling, shrinking 
form. " When you learn the truth about 
me, do not curse me if you can help it ; 
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only believe that through it all I love you, 
and only you, and that I am the most 
miserable man upon the face of God's 
earth. Hush ! Gro ; some one is coming ! " 
He pushed her from him almost roughly, 
and strode away along the passage, whilst 
Ella fled into her own room. 

Jack Ormsby was intimately acquainted 
with every room and corner of Yarworth 
Lodge. He neither paused, nor turned to 
the right or left, until his rapid steps had 
brought him to the door of Lady Althea's 
boudoir. 

" Come in," said his hostess, in answer 
to his somewhat imperious knock. 

" Lady Althea, I can't understand you," 
he said abruptly, sitting down opposite to 
her. 

Lady Althea looked up at him in sur- 
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prise. She was already dressed for dinner, 
and sat in a low black and gilt wicker- 
work chair in front of the fire, holding in 
her hand a small mirror, in which she was 
surveying her handsome face with more 
anxious scrutiny than vanity. It is such 
a sad thing to be on the look-out for fresh 
wrinkles and crow's-feet ! On Mr. Ormsby's 
entrance, she put down the glass on the 
table behind her. 

"My dear Mr. Ormsby, what is the 
matter ? " she asked, with a pleasant smile. 

"I have just met Miss Dallas in the 
passage. She is staying here," said Jack, 
with a trace of agitation in his voice. 

" Yes. Et apres ? " slightly uplifting 
her brows. 

"I certainly cannot understand your 
asking her here. Do you mean her to 
marry Philip? 
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"Men never do understand," said her 
ladyship, somewhat scornfully, as she 
stretched out her well-made hand, spark- 
ling with jewels, towards the glowing 
fire. "No, Mr. Ormsby, I do not mean 
her to marry Philip." 

" Then what on earth is the meaning of 
her being here — ^thrown in his way ? It is 
most imprudent." 

** My dear Jack, do give me credit for 
a little common sense. I have asked my 
niece here because Philip threatened to go 
to Cheriton if I did not ; and I certainly 
think, of the two evils, having her here is 
the least, as she is completely under my 
own eye, and I shall take good care that 
there is no time or opportunity for love- 
making. And Philip, of course, is com- 
pletely disarmed by my consenting to ask 
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her here. Had I refused, lie would have 
been strengthened in his folly, and have 
persevered in it fifty times more obsti- 
nately.** 

Jack leant forward in his chair, and 
stared into the fire. A dozen conflicting 
feelings raged at his heart, an angry 
jealousy being, perhaps, his most clearly 
defined sensation. 

" Can't you send her away ? " he said 
sullenly. 

Lady Althea looked at him sharply. 

" Why, what makes you take it to heart 
so much ? " she asked, with some asperity. 
" One would have thought, as - you have 
carried off the very lady I wanted for 
Philip yourself, that you, at least, would 
have been satisfied. One might suppose 
that you, too, have fallen a victim to Miss 
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Ella's fascinations, whatever they may 
be ! " 

" How ridiculous ! " said Jack, getting 
up with a laugh. "Why, you know I 
have only seen Miss Dallas once before — 
the one night I spent at Cheriton, by your 
wishes, Lady Althea." 

" Ah — ^true," she answered slowly. 
And something in Jack's elaborate re- 
ference to that event set her suddenly 
wondering whether it was entirely true. 

**You must forgive me for winning 
Clarice/' said Jack presently, after a slight 
pause. "I am sure she would not have 
cared for Philip, even if she had never 
seen me, nor Philip for her ; and as to 
Miss Dallas, of course I can have no other 

« 

motive in speaking of her than Philip's 
interest. But I confess, after our previous 
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conversation, I was a good deal surprised 
to meet her here." 

"Make your mind easy, Jack," said 
Philip's mother, pleasantly. "I should 
never give my consent to his marrying 
his cousin; and I mean to let Miss Ella 
know it very plainly before she leaves." 

The hot blood rushed angrily up to Jack 
Ormsby's brow. With a strong effort he 
suppressed the words of indignation that 
rushed tumultuously to his lips. Was it 
not a bitter punishment to him to have to 
listen to such things of her? If the 
thought of Philip as her lover was in- 
sufferable to him, the thought that Philip's 
mother might scorn and insult her to her 
face, as unfit to be her son's wife, was even 
more unbearable. Jack could not stay 
talking to Lady Althea any more after 
that. 
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Truly the bed wliich lie had made for 
himself whereon to recline, was already 
anything but a couch of roses. 

Meanwhile, in another room in the 
house, Ella is sitting on the bed — sobbing 
helplessly, and Joe is standing over her 
scolding her, 

" What is the good of telling me that 
' nothing ' is the matter ? " she was saying, 
"Of all the idiotic remarks to make to 
anybody who wants to know what is the 
matter with a crying woman, that * no- 
thing' is the most imbecile! You don't 
suppose I am a fool, Ella, do you ? " 

*'I — I am not well," stammered Ella, 
through her tears. 

"Fiddlesticks! When women cry like 
that, it is because they are sick at heart, 
and not in their bodies. You had better 
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say at once you won't tell me, although 
it is foolish of you, because I might help 
you ; besides, I think I know what it is 
about. You and Philip have quarrelled." 

" Philip ! " said Ella, looking up with so 
utterly bewildered a face that Joe was in 
her turn puzzled, "Why should you 
think Philip has anything to do with 

She rose from the bed and walked across 
the room to her dressing-table, and stood, 
with her back to Mrs. Hardy, smoothing 
her ruffled hair at the glass. It came 
rapidly into her mind that Mrs. Hardy 
knew them all well. She had known Jack 
Ormsby for some time. Surely she could 
tell her what was this dreadful thing, on 
account of which he had prayed her not to 
curse him. 
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Surely and certainly had Ella gathered 
from her lover's broken words and despair- 
ing kisses that all the sweet, old days were 
to be as though they had never been, and 
that no more words of love might ever- 
more be spoken between them. Some 
dreadful, insurmountable barrier had 
arisen to divide them irrevocably from 
each other. What was it ? A sudden 
conviction that Mrs. Hardy knew, and 
could tell her, came upon her. 

" Tell me," she cried, turning round to 
her, and holding out both hands entreat- 
ingly towards her, " tell me, if you can, 
the truth about Mr. Ormsby." 

" About Mr. Ormsby ! " repeated Joe, 
wondering; and then, all at once, Ella's 
tears and sobs became as plain .as daylight 
to her. " My poor child ! so it is for Mr. 
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Ormsby you have been crying your pretty 
eyes out. He isn't worth it, Ella. Didn't 
I tell you to keep clear of blue-eyed men ? 
Where have you met him, child? and 
what has he been saying to you to delude 

you ? " 

" He has never deluded me," said Ella, 
indignantly, turning upon her with a 
proud flush on her face. " He loves me 
dearly ; he has told me so, and I believe 
him. Only some dreadful thing is to 
divide us." 

" Loves you ! " repeated Joe. *' My poor 
little Ella, is it possible, then, that you 
don't know " 

" What?'' she faltered, turning very 
white, and clinging instinctively to the 
table beside her for support. 

*'That he has been engaged to Clarice 
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Newton ever since last August. Ella, 
Ella, don't look like that, child ! " 

But before she could reach her side, 
Ella Dallas had sunk down all in a heap 
on to the floor, with her white, unconscious 
face against the carpet. 
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